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Local Slaughter 


At 


DENVE 


= -™ 


is large, being 243,716 cattle, 368,529 hogs and 
337,861 sheep in 1936, or a total of 950,106 
head of livestock. This, of course, results in a 
daily dependable demand for this volume of 
livestock. 


The DENVER MARKET, however, does not 
entirely depend upon its local slaughter for 
demand and outlet, but, in addition to the 
above, has a very large order demand from all 
directions, and for all kinds of livestock. When 
marketing at DENVER the best outlet for your 


livestock may be for local slaughter—it may be 
for a west coast packer—it may be from the 
Atlantic Coast—it may be from the interior. 
Whatever that BEST OUTLET is, you will 
find it at DENVER. 
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It is always better to market at a 
point having both a local and an 
order demand, rather than at one 
with only local slaughter demand. 
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For Easy Combing-Fast, Protective Shearing 


Tried and Proved Through 


Five Seasons 


The Stewart. 5-W Comb is not an experi- 
ment. Thousands have been in regular use 
during the past five seasons. Results show 
it to be 100% successful. Where storm and 
sun make necessary a longer stubble than 
regular combs leave, the Stewart 5-W is 
the comb you need. 





STEWART 5-W Used in the 
West’s Largest Plants 


This protective comb is used exclusively 
in these plants. They include the largest 
in the West. 


J. B. Long Company, Frank Roberts, 

Great Falls, Montana, Jangely, Colorado and 
John G. Taylor Company, Watson, Utah. 
aaetionss meal Co,, Deseret Live Stock Co., 
Milford, Utah. * Woods Cross, Utah. 
Coffin Sheep Company, Pitchforth & Jensen, 
Yakima, Washington. Elk Springs, Colorado. 











The Easy Running 
Thick Comb 


Here is the easiest running thick comb ever developed, 
Does not slow down the shearing to any consider- 
able extent. Each alternate tooth is shaped exactly 
the same and is the same depth as on a regular 
Stewart comb. The two outside teeth and every other 
tooth between them are about three times as deep 
from top to bottom at the front end. Because of 
the extra depth of these runner-like projections, the 
cutting surface is raised above the skin and a longer 
stubble of wool or mohair is left on the sheep or 
goat. 


The teeth of the 5-W are thin from side to side and 
skillfully pointed the way shearers like them so they 
enter the wool freely. ‘ 
Shearers tell us that it is easy to tag with the 5-W’ 
comb and that because of the shape of the runner-like 
projections on the raised teeth, there is little tendency 
for wool yolk to gather on the lower side or between 
the teeth. The Stewart 5-W is the right solution of 
the old problem of how to keep all the advantages 
of machine shearing and still leave enough wool on 
for proper protection. 


Made and Guaranteed by 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 


MAIN FACTORY AND OFFICE: 
5505 Roosevelt Road 
Chicago, Ill. 


° WESTERN OFFICE: 
47 Years Making 224 S. W. Temple Street 


Quality Products Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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Kansas City— 


THE SECOND LARGEST SLAUGHTER POINT IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND THE CENTRAL WESTERN MARKET WITH LARGEST 
AND QUICKEST DISTRIBUTING POWER. 


“The change of ownership privilege” has Since offerings at Kansas City get the full 
brought new and broader demand, from all benefit of nation-wide demand built around 


sections and from some sections not served 


by other markets. 


best distributing facilities, it is to the advantage 
of every western producer to market in Kan- 
sas City. 


Sell Your Sheep and Lambs at the Center of Demand 
Not on the Edge of It 


The Nation Buys Livestock at Kansas City 
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Editorial Comment on 


Sheep and Wool Affairs 


Members of the Department of State have resorted to 
misrepresentation of the position of opponents of the Argen- 
tine Sanitary Convention. Senators have been advised that 
the actual reason for producers’ opposi- 
tion is not the protection of the health of 
American livestock but complete preven- 
tion of meat imports. 

Secretary Hull and Assistant Secretary Sayre must 
know, if they are conversant with the true facts, that 
American sheep and cattle producers are willing to meet 
competition in the markets of this country under the exist- 
ing rates of duty on imported animals or their products. 
They are opposed to assumption of a very great risk of 
importing the foot-and-mouth disease into this country. 
That is the sole, and should be sufficient, reason for rejec- 
tion of the joint proposal of the Argentine Ambassador and 
the American Secretary of State. 

The State Department continues to emphasize that the 
sole effect of the proposed “convention” would be the 
opening of our markets to small quantities of lamb and 

, mutton from Patagonia and that such im- 
Patagonia ports would not come in anyway. They are 
not frank enough to explain that their pro- 
posal would empower appointed officers to admit meats 
from any part of the Argentine and probably of the world, 
for which there might be obtained a certificate that such 
area was at the time free from the foot-and-mouth disease. 
The Secretary has stated that Bureau of Animal Industry 
officials participated in framing the terms of the Argentine 
Sanitary Convention. We do not know what directions 
these officials were given, but the same men who in 1929 
suggested the provision of law that embargoes against coun- 
tries and not zones, are still in office. 

The Secretary of the American National Live Stock 
Association has pointed out to Senators that. in 1925, in 
Merced County, California, the foot-and-mouth disease re- 
appeared 345 davs after the supposed complete cleaning up 
of the premises and the locality. This country would need 
to keep an army of veterinarians continuously on guard in 
Argentine to check for at least a year on any zone which 
might be claimed to be free from disease. 

It is not a case of Patagonia. It is a question of im- 
ports from anywhere in Argentine and later, probably, from 
any or all other disease-ridden countries which mav desire 


Imports and 
Disease 


to enjoy our markets without meeting American standards 
of animal health or employing our policies and subjecting 
their producers to the same methods of prevention that are 
imposed upon American producers. 


Incidentally, Patagonia is not recognized in Argentine 
as a political subdivision and its boundaries are not offi- 
cially defined. 

Considerable disappointment was expressed at the Al- 
buquerque convention over the type of objection made by 
packer spokesmen against the proposal for compulsory 

grading and stamping of meat. The argument 
Meat for the proposal was partially outlined in a 
Grading non-controversial way by Mr. B. F. McCarthy 

of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. In 
attempting to convince producers of the dangers of official 
grading, Mr. Paul Smith, vice president of Swift and Com- 
pany, relied chiefly on eulogy of a lamb carcass stamped as 
“cull,” which hung upon the platform along with samples 
of the better government grades. 

There is, of course, good ground for argument against 
action that may hinder the sale of any type of meat. But if 
cull meat should be exalted, then what protection can be 
given consumers wanting and willing to pay for the best 
quality, but who too often have inferior or cull meat de- 
livered to them? 

In the issue of Time for January 25, Mr. Smith was 
also shown as having advised the recent cattlemen’s conven- 
tion at E] Paso that production of prime beef is a mistake, 
that well cooked ordinary beef is as tender as prime beef, 
and that average beef-eaters do not want the prime grade! 

Can all this be true? Is not the meat from a well-bred 
and well-finished lamb more valuable than that from an 
underfed nondescript? Perhaps we are coming toward an 
understanding of what producers have been complaining 
about—too little recognition of quality in the pricing o 
lambs at the central markets. , 

An interesting suggestion for control of lamb market 
fluctuations is put forward in this issue of the Wool Grower 
by Mr. Renk of Wisconsin. A similar idea was advanced 
last spring by the chairman of the board 
of the Institute of American Meat Packers. 
A similar arrangement is in effect on the 
leading grain exchanges. 

Mr. Renk’s family has had large experience in the 
finishing and marketing of western lambs. Objections can 
be raised against the plan of limiting daily price changes, 
but plainly something needs to be done. Those interested 
are invited to send their views and suggestions to the 
Wool Grower. 


To Steady 


Prices 





United States Orders A. 
& P. Company to Cease 


Deceptive Practices 


N October, 1935, the Secretary of 

Agriculture filed a complaint against 
the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea 
Company charging violation of the. 
Packers and Stockyards Act of 1921. 
A press release by Secretary Wallace 
on December 29, 1936, reports the issu- 
ance upon the defendant of an order 
to cease and desist from certain prac- 
tices charged in the original complaint. 
The text of the release is as follows: 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace has 
ordered the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea 
Company, a New Jersey corporation, to cease 
and desist from various practices held to be 
in violation of the Packers and Stockyards 
Act. The 13-page report and order signed 
yesterday is the latest development in the 
so-called A. & P. brokerage case in which 
more than a year ago the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture charged that company with 
practices forbidden by the Packers and 
Stockyards Act and having the effect of 
giving the A. & P. Company an unfair ad- 
vantage over its competitors. The order 
becomes effective February 2. 

After reviewing the complaint and pro- 
ceedings in the case, the Secretary, in the 
report just signed, summarizes the evidence 
obtained at a hearing and orders the com- 
pany to cease and desist from the deceptive 
and unfair practices set forth in the report. 
These practices are: (1) Concealment of the 
true relationship existing between the com- 
pany and an employee or agency authorized 
to purchase meat for its account; (2) per- 
mitting an employee to make misrepresenta- 
tion to the effect that he is in the broker- 
age business when, in fact, he was purchas- 
ing meat supplies from meat packers for 
the company’s account; and (3) permitting 
an employee of the company to collect from 
a meat packer a charge that exceeds the 
actual and reasonable expense incurred in 
providing the service rendered. 

The Department previously charged that 
an employee, C. J. Noell of the A. & P. 
Company had collected “1, 2, and 3 per 
cent commissions” and had transmitted to 
the company those commissions, deducting 
only enough to pay his salary and the ex- 
penses of his office. This sort of activity, 
the Department stated, is forbidden under 
the Packers and Stockyards Act as having 
the effect of giving unfair advantage to 
the A. & P. Company over its competitors. 

In response to the company’s assertions 
denying that it is a packer as defined by 
the Packers and Stockyards Act, the govern- 
ment introduced witnesses and documents 
at the hearing, to show not only a large 
volume of shipments of meat in interstate 


commerce, but also the application of dif- 
ferent kinds of treatment and processing 
of meat at the company’s various ware- 
houses. From such findings of fact, Secre- 
tary Wallace concludes that the company 
engaged in the business of both manufactur- 
ing and preparing meats and meat food 
products for shipment in interstate com- 
merce and was continually a packer as de- 
fined in section 201, title II, of the Pack- 
ers and Stockyards Act of 1921. This point, 
according to Department officials, is one 
that concerns various companies not en- 
gaged in slaughtering operations but which 
process and distribute meat in interstate 
commerce. 

The report, just signed, refers to efforts 
of the Institute of American Meat Packers 
to stop the unfair trade practice described 
in the Department’s complaint. Citing dates 
and specific collections and expenses, the re- 
port shows that receipts by C. J. Noell of so- 
called brokerage fees during a period of 
about 21 months exceeded office expenses 
by more than $180,000 and that the A. & 
P. Company received this money without 
the knowledge of many packers who sup- 
plied the meat. 





Du Memoriam 





ERNEST WINKLER 

Mr. Ernest Winkler, chief of the Division 
of Wildlife and Range Management of Re- 
gion No. 4 of the United States Forest Ser- 
vice, died at Ogden, Utah, on Thursday, 
December 31, following a heart attack. 

Mr. Winkler had been associated with the 
United States Forest Service since July 14, 
1905, when he received his appointment as 
a forest guard on the Manti National For- 
est in Utah. In November of that year he 
was advanced to the position of assistant 
forest ranger, became forest ranger in 1908 
and assistant supervisor in 1909. In 1913 
Mr. Winkler was appointed forest super- 
visor of the Fishlake National Forest and in 
1916 was transferred to the No. 4 regional 
office at Ogden, Utah, as inspector of graz- 
ing. In April, 1923, he was named chief 
of the Division of Wildlife and Range 
Management of Region No. 4. 

Born in the West, at Manti, Utah, in 
1877, and spending his early youth on a 
cattle ranch and later working with sheep, 
Mr. Winkler had a very sympathetic under- 
standing and appreciation of the western 
stockmen’s problems and gave evidence of 
such appreciation in his working relations 
with them. 

Mrs. Winkler and four sons and daugh- 
ters survive. 

ROBERT D. CAREY 

Mr. Robert D. Carey, former United 
States senator and governor of Wyoming, 
died suddenly of heart attack on January 


17 at Cheyenne, Wyoming, at the age of 
58. 


Senator Carey was born in Cheyenne. He 
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was graduated from Yale University and 
was a member of the Yale Club of New 
York. He had been associated with the live. 
stock industry for many years, and had 
been a member of the American National 
Live Stock Association for many years, 
Previous to his term as governor of Wyo. 
ming in 1919-23, he was engaged in irri. 
gation enterprises. He served as chairman of 
a conference that conducted a survey of 
agricultural conditions in the United States 
in 1924, by appointment of the late Presi. 
dent Coolidge. He filled the unexpired term 
of the late Senator Francis E. Warren and 
was elected for the next full term, but was 
defeated for reelection last November. He 
was always a champion for the causes of 
the stockman. 

The former Senator is survived by his 
wife, a daughter, and a son. 


WILL C. BARNES 


Mr. W. C. Barnes, member of the United 
States Forest Service from 1907 to 1928, 
died at his home in Phoenix, Arizona, on 
December 17, at the age of 78. 

San Francisco was the place of Mr. Barnes’ 
birth. In 1880 he went to Arizona as a 
United States Army telegrapher and was 
stationed at Fort Apache. A year later he 
was awarded the Congressional Medal of 
Honor “for bravery in action against the 
hostile Apache Indians.” Leaving the Army, 
he engaged in the cattle business near Hol- 
brook, Arizona. He served in the territorial 
legislature as a representative from Apache 
County and subsequently became chairman 
of the Arizona Live Stock Sanitary Board. 
Since his retirement from the Forest Service 
Mr. Barnes has lived at Phoenix. In addition 
to his activity in state and national affairs, 
Mr. Barnes was an author of some note. In 
former years the National Wool Grower 
published several of his short stories. He is 
survived by his wife, Edith Talbot Barnes. 


ARTHUR C. JOHNSON 


Mr. Arthur C. Johnson, well-known edi- 
tor of the Denver Daily Record Stockman, 
died following a week’s illness from influ- 
enza on January 9. 

Mr. Johnson was born in Denver, July 
13, 1874. 

His newspaper work began in the eatly 
nineties on the Rocky Mountain News. Dur- 
ing the Spanish American War he was sta- 
tioned at Manila as a member of the First 
Colorado Infantry and acted as correspond- 
ent for the News in that city. Later he 
served as correspondent in the Orient for 
the New York Sun, Chicago Record, and 
Collier’s Weekly. 

Upon his return to the United States, 
Mr. Johnson became the secretary of his 
uncle, Senator Thomas M. Patterson, in 
Washington, D. C., later working there on 
the Washington Post, the Washington Her- 
ald, and Associated Press. In 1919 he pur 
chased an interest in the Denver Daily 
Record Stockman and continued as its edi- 
tor to the time of his death. 
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Recent Developments in Taylor Act 
Administration 


OX January 30, the United States 
Senate confirmed the appointment 
of F. R. Carpenter as director of the 
Division of Grazing in the Department 
of the Interior. This action was made 
necessary through an amendment added 
to the Taylor Grazing Act on June 26, 
1936. 
New Rule on Priority 


Some important changes in regula- 
tions were published on January 28. 
The most important is one concerning 
priority. During the two years of pro- 
cedure under the Taylor law, rules for 
establishing priority have been made in 
accordance with local conditions by the 
various district boards, in consultation 
with officials of the Division of Graz- 
ing. At the second annual conference 
of members of advisory boards, held 
last December, a proposal to establish 
a uniform rule to govern priority in all 
districts was voted down. This action 
of the conference has now been re- 


versed at Washington and the matter . 


removed from the jurisdiction of the 
boards. 

Under the new rule, which is to apply 
in all districts, regardless of the views 
of the board members, they must recog- 
nize as having priority any applicant 
who has used the range for any one 
full grazing season within five years 
before the establishment of the district. 
This applies to owners of dependent 
commensurate property. It is estimated 
by some grazing officials that the above 
change of rule will qualify a sufficient 
number of new applicants to necessitate 
450 per cent reduction in the numbers 
of livestock now under license in many 
sections. 

Aside from the very doubtful legali- 
ty of the new priority rule, this arbi- 
trary reversal of the expressed desires 
and recommendations of the conference 
of district board members raises a still 
more important question. Is the Divi- 
sion of Grazing sincere in its protesta- 
tions of intention to give the boards the 
tuling voice in administering the affairs 
of the districts? Or, are the boards in 


effect set up to be used as a buffer 
between officialdom and licensees, per- 
mitted to have their way when it suits 
Washington or to be ignored or re- 
versed when their views do not coin- 
cide with those held by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior? Members of 
boards should study this situation even 
while continuing to draw $5 per diem. 

The following reprint from the new 
regulations includes the most import- 
ant changes and covers the question 
of priority: 

A qualified applicant will be considered 
in preferred classification if he is a member 
of any one of the following four classes: 

1. Landowners engaged in the livestock 
business. 

2. Bona fide occupants. 

3. Bona fide settlers. 

4. Owners of water or water rights. 

The following definitions will assist in 
determining who belongs in said classes: 

AN Occupanr to be bona fide must show 
that he actually occupies land to the exclu- 
sion of others for at least the period for 
which such land is subject to grazing. Such 
exclusive occupation may be by fencing or 
otherwise excluding trespassers. Posting 
notices unaccompanied by actual possession, 
or part-time seasonal use by grazing live- 
stock, will not be considered occupancy. 
Any land claimed to be occupied must be 
held under a right such as to entitle the 
applicant to possession. (Lands to which the 
applicant has no lawful right of occupation 
cannot be made the basis of a claim of bona 
fide occupation. ) 

A BONA FIDE SETTLER is one who main- 
tains actual residence under lawful authority 
on the land to the exclusion of a residence 
elsewhere. 

AN OWNER OF WATER OR WATER RIGHTS 
must show that it is for stock watering 
purposes and held under proper authority 
from the state. 

Qualified preferred applicants will be 
given licenses to graze the public range in- 
sofar as available and necessary to permit 
a proper use of the lands, water, or water 
rights owned, occupied, or leased by them. 

In determining the proper use of land or 
water, the following definitions will guide: 

Property shall consist of land and its 
products or stock water owned or controlled 
and used according to local custom in live- 
stock operations. Such property is: 

(a) DepeNnpeNT if public range is re- 
quired to maintain its proper use. 

(b) Near if it is close enough to be 
used in connection with public range in 
usual and customary livestock operations. 


In case the public range is inadequate for all 
the near properties, then those which are 
nearest in distance and accessibility to the 
public range shall be given preference over 
those: not so near. 

(c) Commensurate for a license for a 
certain number of livestock if such property 
provides proper protection according to 
local custom for said livestock during the 
period for which the public range is inade- 
quate. 

When the available range is insufficient 
to meet the requirements of all in the 
preferred class, such class will be divided 
into two groups as follows: 

1. Those who have dependent commen- 
surate property which has been used in 
connection with the public range for a full 
grazing season during the 5-year period im- 
mediately preceding the passage of the act 
or its amendment (under whichever the dis- 
trict was created). 

In any district in which the regional 
grazier is convinced that the establishment 
of groups according to the above rule is 
unsuited to local conditions and will not 
permit an effective and orderly adminis- 
tration of the act in that particular district, 
he may recommend a different period of 
use as a standard for the establishment of 
groups in such district, provided that such 
proposed new rule shall not be operative 
until approved by the Secretary of the In- 
terior. 

2. Those who do not have such prior use. 

IssUANCE OF LICENSES—After residents 
within or immediately adjacent to a grazing 
district having dependent commensurate 
property are provided with range for not 
to exceed ten (10) head of work or milch 
stock kept for domestic purposes, the fol- 
lowing-named classes, in the order named, 
will be considered for licenses: 

1. Qualified applicants of the preferred 
class who have prior use. 

2. Qualified applicants of the preferred 
class who do not have such prior use. 

3. Qualified applicants who are not in 
the preferred class. 


The Status of Advisory Boards 

On February 1 the bill to give legal 
recognition to district grazing boards 
was introduced in Congress by Senator 
McCarran of Nevada. 

Apparently the chief object of this 
bill is to give legal status to local 
boards. The proposed legislation, how- 
ever, strictly limits members of such 
board to acting in an advisory capa- 
city. They would be empowered to 
make recommendations but their pro- 
posals would be entirely subject to re- 
view or reversal by the regular offi- 
cials of the Department of the In- 
terior. Also the Secretary of the Interior 
would have full power to remove board 
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members and to appoint their succes- 
sors. It is difficult to see how enact- 
ment of the proposed legislation would 
change the present situation. 


Reducing Livestock Numbers 

The fourth number of the official 
publication of the Division of Graz- 
ing was published last month. It is en- 
titled “The Grazing Bulletin.” 

The Bulletin shows that there have 
now been established a total of 49 dis- 
tricts in eleven states. The area of 
vacant public land included in these 
districts is 110,173,499. 

Numbers of livestock authorized to 
be grazed under license during the 
year 1936 were 14 per cent below the 
number licensed for the previous year. 
In 1935 a total of 15,081 licenses were 
issued in 34 districts. These licenses 
covered 1,550,776 cattle and 6,739,808 
sheep. During 1936, the number of dis- 
tricts had been increased by three and 
the total number of licenses decreased 
by fourteen. At the same time, the de- 
crease in licensed cattle was 216,791 
and in sheep 898,376. 





Lamb Prices to Advance- 


Wool Prices to Hold 


IRM and improving prices for wool 
and lambs are forecast by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in the first issue of The Sheep 
and Lamb Situation for January, 1937. 
This publication is one of a new set 
of commodity reports to be issued 
monthly by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. The official summary of 
the report reads: 

Slaughter supplies of sheep and lambs 
probably will be reduced seasonally during 
the remainder of the 1936-37 fed-lamb 
marketing season, through April, 1937. Al- 
though the number of lambs on feed for 
market on January 1 was only 4 per cent 
smaller than a year earlier, the number on 
feed in areas which usually market lambs 
late in the season was considerably smaller. 

Consumer demand for dressed lamb in 
1937 probably will be stronger than in 
1936. Because of the importance of the pelt 
as a by-product of sheep and lamb slaughter, 
prices of wool also affect prices of live 
lambs. Wool prices rose sharply in the last 
half of 1936, and it seems probable that 
they will be well maintained in the first 
half of the present year. 

Lamb prices rose sharply in late Decem- 


ber and early January, with the top price 
at Chicago reaching $11, the highest since 
last summer. Slaughter supplies of sheep and 
lambs were large in December, but there 
was some tendency for market receipts to 
decrease throughout the month and in early 
January. In view of the probable further 
improvement in the demand for dressed 
lamb, the high level of wool prices and 
prospective seasonal reduction in slaughter 
supplies, lamb prices are expected to advance 
further during the remainder of the current 
fed-lamb marketing season. Much of this 
advance is likely to occur in March and per- 
haps April. 


The World’s Gold Supply 


N the campaign of 1932 many of the 

leading economists declared that the 
depression was due to the world’s van- 
ishing supply of gold. These wise men 
declared that we could not again be 
prosperous unless we adopted some 
other more abundant metal as a money 
base, or reduced the number of grains 
of gold in the dollar. 

Let us see what has happened since 
1932. In the ten years preceding 1931, 
the world annually produced around 
three hundred million to four hundred 
million dollars’ worth of new gold. In 
1932 gold production increased and it 
has increased each year since that time. 
In 1935 production reached 31,620,000 
ounces—the most the world had ever 





‘produced up to that time. Then came 


1936 with a gold production of 34,- 
000,000 ounces, worth $1,190,000,000, 
an all-time record. 

In 1936, even the United States pro- 
duced more new gold in dollars than 
ever before, and in the month of 
December last, the Denver mint took 
in more new gold than in any month 
since the mint was established. 

Gold has been more -sought after 
over a longer period of time than any 
other metal. It cannot be told how long 
gold has been mined, but certainly for 
more than 4,000 years; yet this great 
natural resource seems inexhaustible. 
Indeed, the world now has too much 
gold, and the United States has de- 
cidedly too much. In fact, our gold sup- 
ply is now so excessive that our nation 
has actually taken four billion dollars 
out of circulation on which we are an- 
nually paying in interest more than 
$120,000,000. We have buried in a 
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stabilization fund two billion dollars 
and two billion more has been with- 
drawn from circulation — the theory 
being that if this gold went into circu- 
lation it would cause inflation. 

This increase in gold production 
comes in response to a very sound law 
—that of supply and demand. When 
the price of gold increased as measured 
in other commodity values, men began 
the production of gold. Under the same 
law, as commodity values increase, the 
production of gold should decrease. 

In 1932 one dollar of gold bought 
120 pounds of wheat. Today one dol- 
lar of gold buys 60 pounds of wheat, 
although it is not the same kind of 
gold. As it becomes more profitable to 
do other things, it becomes less profit- 
able to produce gold. ¢ w McClure 


1936 Wool Consumption 


ILL consumption of shorn wools 

for clothing purposes in 1936 has 
been reported by the U. S. Department 
of Commerce at 496,735,000 pounds. 
This is about 12 per cent below the 
consumption in 1935 and 23 per cent 
above that of 1934. Eighty-three per 
cent of this consumption was domestic 
wool. 

In addition to the above a total of 
80 million pounds of packers’ pulled 
wool was used in the manufacture of 
clothing. This is equal to 120 million 
pounds of ordinary shorn wool. Twen- 
ty per cent of the pulled wool was im- 
ported. 


Reduced Rates on Hay 


MERGENCY weather conditions 
in California have been recognized 
as justifying special freight rates on 
hay shipped in for feeding sheep and 
cattle. The situation is most serious in 
the Sacramento Valley where it is ex- 
pected that general feeding of livestock 
units will be necessary until March. 
The reduced freight rates on hay 
were made effective on February 3. 
They apply from points in Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Arizona and southern 
California to the Sacramento Valley. 
Stockmen at Fresno were feeding 
hay at the close of January, but n0 
shortage was reported at that time. 
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WYOMING 


Moderate to severely cold weather 
prevailed through the month with fre- 
quent but mostly light snowfall. The 
cold weather was quite severe on live- 
stock, though as feed was plentiful and 
much of the range was open, no excep- 
tional losses were reported. Some com- 
plaint is registered of a shortage of 
prospective water supplies, except in 
the extreme western portion. Snow was 
deep enough in the west, and in some 
southern sections, to blockade highway 
traffic at times. 


Cowley 


It has been very cold during the 
month of January and feed, also, has 
been short. Lower temperatures were 
registered than for several years past 
at this time of the year and feed has 
been scarcer than in previous years. A 
larger number of range sheep, of 
course, are on feed (January 30). 
While alfalfa hay in the stack has been 
priced at $10, during the past 30 days 
it could be bought at $8 on isolated 
ranches off the main or good roads. 

Breeding has been done on about 
the same scale as in the previous sea- 
son. Sheepmen did not retain very 
many of their ewe lambs last fall, about 
a fourth fewer than in preceding years. 

Coyotes are gaining in numbers 
every day and are more vicious and 
bolder. Several factors, I think, have 
operated to produce this condition. 
First, the prices of furs have been very 
low until recently; secondly, there has 
been no state or county bounty, and 
lastly, very few government trappers 
have been at work in this section. 

There have been no cases of liquida- 
tion that I know of around here. In- 
terest rates vary from 6 to 8 per cent. 
During the past year, the increased 
courtesy on the part of bankers to wool 
growers has been quite noticeable. 
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The notes on weather conditions, 
appearing under the names of the 
various states in Around the Range 
Country, are furnished by J. Cecil 
Alter of the U. S. Weather Bureau 
and based upon reports and publica- 
tions for the month of January. ~ 

The Wool Grower welcomes and de- 
sires communications from interested 
readers in any part of the country for 
this department of the Wool Grower 
and also invites comment and opin- 
ions upon questions relating to the 
sheep industry and of importance and 
significance to wool growers. 











MONTANA 

Typical blizzard conditions _pre- 
vailed much of the month, tempera- 
tures being exceptionally low and 
snows deep and drifting as the result 
of strong winds. The weather was thus 
decidedly unfavorable for livestock 
that were not well fed and sheltered. 
As a rule, however, feed was plentiful 
and livestock have held up satisfactori- 
ly under the circumstances. Highways 
were blocked frequently, making access 
difficult to isolated herds. The excep- 
tional duration of deep snow cover and 
excessively low temperatures resulted 
in more or less losses among sheep. 


Knobs 

The weather at present (January 5) 
is cold with about three inches of snow 
on the level and grazing pretty short. 

Around here, most of the sheep have 
been shipped out, and only small 
bunches are left and they are mostly 
young sheep. 

The cost of hay is $18 to $20 at 
the railroad and $14 is being charged 
for sweet clover threshed. No wool, so 
far, has been contracted. 

Coyotes are on the increase and 
have been very destructive the past 
year. 

Walter S. White 


Wisdom 
We have to feed all winter, but had 
open range until Christmas. Since then 
it has been cold and stormy. | While 


Range Country 


November and December brought us 
better conditions than at that time in 
1935, January has been much severer 
than that month of 1936. 

Wild, mixed hay in the stack is sell- 
ing at $7.50 a ton. This makes the best 
fattening and wintering hay known in 
the Big Hole Basin. There is a surplus 
of about 10,000 tons of hay in this 
valley. 

All the Big Hole Basin wools, with 
the exception of a few clips, have been 
contracted. During January the con- 
tract prices on fine wool in this sec- 
tion were 34 and 35 cents. 

About the usual number of ewe 
lambs were kept last fall for breeding 
purposes and about the same number 
of ewes have been bred to lamb this 
spring as a year ago. 

Loans can be secured by sheepmen 
at 8 per cent interest from regular 
banks and from 5 to 514 per cent 
through government agencies. 


Ralph W. Jorgenson 


Knobs 


Conditions here are very bad (Janu- 
ary 11). It was dry all last summer 
and there has been no grazing and no 
hay to cut. No hay was raised and I 
do not know what is paid for that 
shipped in. 

Nearly all our ewe lambs were ship- 
ped out last fall. The number of ewes 
bred was very much smaller than was 
the case last year. 

Coyotes are not hunted as much as 
formerly and therefore are on the in- 
crease. 

I have been paying 8 per cent for 
borrowed money and believe most of 
the other sheepmen around here are 
paying a similar rate. 

L. B. Huntoon 


Columbus 


The snowfall has been light (January 
26), but feeding is necessary, as the 
range is very poor. Ten dollars is the 
price of alfalfa hay in the stack. 





About a third fewer ewes are bred 
to lamb this spring as compared to last 
year; many bands of sheep have been 
sold as a result of the grasshopper 
plague last summer. 

Little contracting of wool has been 
going on here within recent weeks. 

Sheepmen can borrow money at 5 
per cent interest through the Produc- 
tion Credit Association. Regular banks 
are increasing their loans to sheepmen. 
Have not heard of any forced liquida- 
tion. 

Henry Keating 


Chinook 

The weather is severe (February 2) 
and there is no feed on the range. Con- 
ditions are very much worse than I 
have ever seen them in the past 48 
years. Our hay supply is exhausted. 
Earlier in the fall, it was selling at 
$15 a ton, but now there is none 
offered. 

I have no way of knowing how the 
number of ewes bred to lamb this sea- 
son compares with last year; person- 
ally I have only bred about half as 
many as a year ago. On a whole, I 
think the number of ewe lambs kept 
last fall for replacements compares 
very well with that of previous years. 

If something could be done to stop 
feed dealers from boosting prices every 
time we get a storm, that would be an 
immense help. It looks as if they would 
pick our bones, regardless of the future. 
I paid $48 a ton for Argentine corn in 
November. 

Jerome A. Kearful 


IDAHO 


The month was unusually cold, one 
or two weeks being severely cold. 
Added to this inclemency, deep snows 
fell and were badly blown by strong 
winds. Highways were blockaded at 
times, and conditions were severe on 
both cattle and sheep, particularly ani- 
mals on the open range. Feed was 
plentiful, and domestic livestock held 
up fairly well. No important losses 
were reported. 


WASHINGTON 


Unusually cold weather prevailed, 
with moderate to excessive precipita- 


tion generally, Excessively deep snow 
occurred, blockading highways and 
making work with livestock very dif- 
ficult. Full feeding was necessary, and 
many livestock suffered appreciable 
shrinkages, though losses have been 
comparatively light. Some lambing was 
reported in the western portion, with 
satisfactory results. 


Walla Walla 


Conditions are about 75 per cent of 
normal so far as weather and feed are 
concerned. If one has enough hay and 
grain, he is all right. The ground is 
frozen with a light snow cover and 
some dry feed (January 28). About 
the usual number of range sheep are 
getting hay or grain as in previous 
years. Before the recent storm, hay was 
selling at $10 a ton in the stack. 

Breeding was done on about the 
same scale as a year ago. 

I have not heard of any wool being 
contracted recently. 

Coyotes are numerous, due to lack 
of trappers. 

Wool growers are paying 5 per cent 
interest on their loans, which are 
handled through the Production Credit 
Association. Not much expansion has 
been noted in the amount of loans to 
stockmen from the regular banks. 

Byron D. Reser 


Yakima 


Weather and feed conditions during 
January have not been at all good. 
Temperatures have at times been 
around zero and there have been many 
snowstorms, not heavy ones, but ac- 
companied some times with a good deal 
of wind—tougher going than usual. 
Practically all the sheep must have 
had hay or grain since the first of the 
year. The regular price of alfalfa hay 
is $10 a ton. 

I do not believe any wool is being 
contracted now (January 28), although 
30 cents and over has been suggested 
for good lots of crossbred wool. _ 

Very few outfits are being forced to 
liquidate at this time. The tendency 
seems to be to permit them to work 
out of their indebtedness. Seven and 
8 per cent interest rates are being 
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charged, which is sure plenty. The 
regular banks are increasing the extent 
of their loans somewhat to new outfits, 
who, of course, have an excellent op- 
portunity now to make good while the 
older ones pay interest on old indebted- 
ness. 

About the usual number of ewes have 
been bred to lamb this spring. 
C. H. Van Amburg 


W apato 


The winter range has been good, but 
cold weather necessitates grain and 
light hay feeding to keep the ewes in 
good condition (January 26). There is 
more snow on the ground now than at 
this same time a year ago. Hay is fairly 
plentiful at $10 a ton. 

We'll be lambing out about one third 
fewer ewes this season than last. 

Thirty-five cents has been offered 
for crossbred wools recently, but no 
contracts that I know of were made. 

Interest rates range from 8 to 10 
per cent. There is very little liquida- 
tion going on and in a few cases the 
regular banks are enlarging their 
accounts with sheepmen. 

Dr. R. A. Perry 


Ellensburg 


The range conditions in this section 
since December 1 have been exceed- 
ingly dry. We had no moisture until 
after Christmas. The weather favored 
us then with a few inches of snow 
which has stayed on the ground. Sub- 
zero temperatures have been predomi- 
nant since the first of the year. All 
feed on the winter ranges is cured grass 
and no green feed at all during the 
fall. The growth was fair because of a 
good spring, but lack of moisture failed 
to change its texture. The price of 
alfalfa hay (January 13), is ranging 
from $7.50 to $10 in the stack, de- 
pending upon the grade and the cutting. 

The number of ewes bred to lamb in 
1937, I think, compares favorably with 
a year ago. The number of ewe lambs 
held. over is much larger in this area. 
The ages of the ewe bands are still 
pretty high, in spite of the fact that the 
breeders are endeavoring to reduce 
their age average. 
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Coyotes are numerous and bold. Be- 
cause of drought conditions, they have 
had to hunt pretty close in, and trap- 

rs have been quite successful. 

There have been no wools, that I 
know of in this immediate vicinity, that 
have been contracted. I have heard 
that a couple of small clips went at 
30 and 31 cents and one very good clip, 
tending towards the fine, at 35 cents. 

There has been considerable liquida- 
tion of sheep outfits by the creditors, 
especially of the short-band operators. 
Most of the wool growers are paying 
from 7 per cent to 8 per cent for their 
money. There doesn’t seem to be any 
indication of regular banks increasing 
their loans to sheepmen. However, on 
select accounts, they seem to be quite 
willing to do business. The general 
trend, I believe, is to get out from 
under them. 

The sheepmen seem to be quite op- 
timistic over the anticipated prices for 
the spring clip, but if severe weather 
conditions continue, they will use a 
lot of their anticipated profits in wool 


to buy additional high-priced feed. 
O. H. Holmes, Jr. 


Macall 


The early part of January feed con- 
ditions on the range were about normal 
for this section of the country, with 
plenty of old grass available and a light 
covering of snow. Ftom the 12th of 
January on to the 3rd of February, 
weather conditions were very severe, 
with over a foot of snow that drifted 
s0 badly it was impossible for the sheep 
to get through it. Also, severe sub- 
zero weather prevailed most of the 
time. 

At this time (February 4) a mild 
Chinook is settling the snow rapidly. 
Practically all the sheep and livestock 
have been on heavy feed during this 
period. I believe the past month to 
have been much severer than any like 
period for the past two or three years. 

In this section of the state there is 
very little alfalfa grown, the hay that 
grown and fed is mostly wheat hay. 
There is very little if any for sale 
and it would cost from $10 to $12 in 
the stack, at least. Most growers raise 


only what hay they need for their own 
use. 

About the same number of ewes will 
lamb this spring as of a year ago and 
the carryover of ewe lambs for replace- 
ments is a little greater than a year 
ago. 

The coyote situation is just about 
the same as it has been the past few 
years, which is plenty bad. I believe 
that if the Biological Survey could put 
enough trappers in the field and cover 
small areas with a larger field force, 
some headway might be made, but as 
it is now, with one man trying to cover 
the larger part of two counties, it just 
cannot be done. It is true the hunters 
pick up a few coyotes here and there, 
but they must spend about half of their 
time traveling back and forth, and as 
a result they are not able to put very 
much time in any one place. If the fur 
were more valuable and an adequate 
bounty placed on the coyote, I believe 
private trapping would be stimulated 
to a large extent and result in keeping 
the predators pretty well thinned out. 

Very little Washington wool has 
been contracted to date, just a few 
clips of crossbred and half-blood wools 
at from 31 to 35 cents. I don’t know 
of any fine wools that have been con- 
tracted. 

So far as I know, there has been no 
forced liquidation in this part of the 
state. Most of the range outfits are 
financed through the Production Credit 
Association at 5 per cent interest, and 
are very well pleased with these asso- 
ciation set-ups. 

While there has been some credit 
extended sheepmen through the regu- 
lar banks at 7 to 8 per cent interest, I 
don’t believe that many of the outfits 
that have had government credit have 
availed themselves of such credit. The 
banks, however, are still carrying quite 
a few loans that they have had for 
the past six or seven years. 


G. E. McDougall 


OREGON 


Abnormally cold weather prevailed, 
one or two weeks bringing exception- 
ally cold weather. Precipitation has 
been fairly heavy in most sections. The 
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winter grain areas were mostly covered 
with deep snow, highways in those re- 
gions being blocked at times. A slight 
to moderate loss of lambs was reported 
because of extremely cold weather and 
deep snow cover, but hay was abun- 
dant, and most livestock have done 
fairly well. 


Roberts 


Feed is good (January 18), but the 
amount of snow forced my sheep to 
the feed lot about December 25. We 
have no winter ranges in this grazing 
unit. From $10 to $12 is being 
charged for alfalfa hay in the stack, 
while wild hay is about $2 less. 

Most of our ewes are of good ages, 
that is, they range from one to five 
years. There is no marked change in 
the size of the breeding bands in com- 
parison with those of a year ago. Also, 
the retention of ewe lambs last fall was 
about on the same scale as in previous 
years. 

Coyotes are on the increase. The 
only way to get rid of them is by hav- 
ing a bounty. In my opinion, govern- 
ment and private trappers do not get 
as many coyotes as a bounty will. 
Coyotes are getting thicker every year 
and are causing a lot of damage an- 
nually. 

Thirty cents was the figure in the 
last contract made around here for 
1937 fine wools. 

A good many outfits were closed out 
last fall, but there has not been any 
recent liquidation. 

J. A. Pausch 


Antelope 


The range has been under snow 
since December 26; there’s about two 
feet there now (January 26). But at 
that conditions are about 100 per cent 
better than they have been in recent 
years, when the ground was mostly 
bare and frozen. I think about 5 per 
cent more range sheep than usual are 
getting supplemental feed. Alfalfa hay 
has been selling at $10 a ton in the 
stack, but it has become quite scarce, 
and shipped in, it is costing $16.50. 


(Continued to page 53) 





Control of Lamb Price Changes 


UR lamb market certainly has 

been unsatisfactory. It is hard to 
understand why lamb should sell so 
low in comparison with other meats. 
I was recently talking to a buyer on 
the Chicago market and he said that 
the lamb market was never satisfacto- 
ry. He stated that when the lamb mar- 
ket gets bad it is awful and when it is 
good it is really hot. Personally I be- 
lieve such a market has bad conse- 
quences and at best makes lamb feed- 
ing a big gamble. 

I believe that the lamb market 
should be regulated for the good of the 
sheep industry. Definite limits should 
be put on the advance or decline regis- 
tered in one day. In other words it 
couldn’t go up or down more than, say, 
either 10 cents or 25 cents a day. This 
would make for a more stable market 
and would make lamb feeding a more 
certain venture. It would affect the fat 
lamb market, the dressed market, and 
the feeder market. May I elaborate? 


I said it would make for a more 
stable market. If feeders knew that 
the market couldn’t advance or drop 
more than 10 cents a day they wouldn’t 
rush their lambs to market. They would 
ship them in the normal course of 
events. 

With modern transportation and 
communication, lambs can be moved 
over night. Take the Chicago market 
for example. One day last year the 
market went up 50 cents. The next 
day’s estimate was 9000. After the 
trucks had run all night, the trade 
woke up to find 19,000 lambs on sale. 
The trucks alone brought in 9000. A 
deluge of lambs like this is bound to 
break the live market as well as the 
dressed trade. And it adds a lot of 
congestion. If the market were more 
stable, lambs wouldn’t be rushed or 
held. They would be marketed in an 
orderly fashion. The packer could then 
rely on his men having a definite 
amount of work each week, and a 
steady number of carcasses would go 
into consumption. This would result 


in a more stable dressed trade, and 
after all the dressed trade determines 
the live market. 


As we all know, the grain market 
has fixed limits to stabilize it. The 
argument might be advanced that 
limits wouldn’t work in the livestock 
market because the commodity is alive 
and shrinks, and thus must be sold 
daily. But it is doubtful if any lambs 
would be carried over, because the 
commission men and the packers would 
each have one advantage. The packer 
could say, “I won’t take the lambs to- 
day because they should be lower than 
ten cents.” “Hold on,” the commis- 
sion man could say a week afterwards, 
“T won’t sell today because I should 
be getting more than a 10-cent raise.” 
Thus in the natural course of events the 
commission man and the packer would 
have to work together, because if they 
didn’t they would cut each other’s 
throats. I believe they would work to- 
gether. 


It might be argued that the packers 
could get around this by lowering the 
grade of the lambs. Well, your com- 
mission man represents you, and he 
knows lambs. I doubt if you could pull 
the wool over his eyes that easy. 


In other words, stabilizing would 
make for a slowly rising or lowering 
market instead of a runaway or a 
calamity. It would mean that you 
wouldn’t get rich quick but it would 
also mean that you wouldn’t be in the 
poor house tomorrow. 


To a large feeder, the sudden whirl- 
winds in the fat lamb market don’t spin 
so hard, but to the small feeder or 
grower who hits a demoralized market 
it many times means the loss of his 
entire profit. This is enough to dis- 
courage any man. Flighty markets 
make for direct buying, and is it any 
wonder? Let’s take a specific case. A 
grower out in Montana is bid 7 cents 
at home. He knows it costs about a 
$1.60 per hundredweight to ship lambs 
to Chicago. The market is 9 cents in 


Chicago so he orders cars and ships 
2,000 lambs. It will take his lambs, say, 
six days to get to Chicago. The market 
suddenly hits the skids and when his 
lambs are marketed the top is $7.75. 
If his lambs weighed 80 pounds, that 
man lost 68 cents a head, or $1,360. 
It’s true that the market could have 
advanced that much, but it always 
seems harder to push it up than to 
make it fall. Then, too, current condi- 
tions make it expedient to be surer of 
one’s ground. Present financial dif- 
ficulties require a definite price rather 
than a fantastic profit that ninety- 
nine times out of a hundred doesn’t 
materialize. 

Thus we have much direct selling of 
both fat and feeder lambs. In the case 
of both kinds I believe the influence 
on the market is bad. I will analyze 
the feeder lamb situation. Direct buy- 
ing of feeders seldom seems to be based 
on their value on the market. Rather 
it seems a race between speculators, 
farmers, and feeders, and that usually 
means the lambs aren’t bought on their 
market value. It is getting so that 
lambs are contracted four months in 
advance because of the fear that a 
good supply will not be available in 
the fall. Well, I ‘guess you might as 
well play the stock market, because 
you can’t lose any more there. If you 
do lose, you take your loss and are 
finished, while if you contract feeding 
lambs and lose you still have the lambs 
on your hands and might have another 
loss on the feeding venture. One loss is 
staggering; but two on one venture is 
devastating. 

Lamb must go into consumption 
channels immediately because it is 4 
fresh meat. Although it can be frozen, 
this lowers its value. So if the receipts 
could be distributed there would be 4 
more regular price. There is no au- 
thority which can require Wisconsil 
feeders to ship Monday and Colorado 
feeders to ship Tuesday; but anything 
that would tend toward a more evel 
marketing would help. 
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When you have heavy receipts one 
day and light ones the next it taxes 
both the dressed trade and the killing 
gang. Let’s discuss the dressed trade 
first: At the end of the week the 
branch houses like to clean out their 
coolers. Now if you have abnormal 
receipts and the dressed product can’t 
move into consumption, the packers 
cut the price so that the lamb will 
move. What is the consequence? Your 
branch house out in Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, wires in that lambs moved at a 
$2 discount; Schenectady, New York, 
wires in the same, so does Des Moines, 
Iowa. Thus on Monday morning you 
have a bad market. Now if you get 
away from these big receipts your 
dressed trade wouldn’t be cluttered so 
much. It is true that dressed lamb 
wouldn’t move so well all the time, but 
the packers wouldn’t have to dump 
the carcasses at the week-end sacri- 
fice sale as they sometimes have to 
do. 


Let’s look at the killing gang side. 
They are hired by the week. With 
heavy receipts one day they are rushed, 
and the next day when receipts are 
lighter they hang around. Now on some 
of the light-receipt days the packers 
buy lambs to keep the gang going and 
many times buy feeder lambs. Thus 
they are competing with the feeders 
and putting a false value on feeding 
lambs, and at the same time are killing 
an inferior grade of meat. This inferior 
grade is eaten or bolted down (depend- 
ing on how thin the lamb is) by the 
public, and it doesn’t leave a good 
taste in the mouth. Lamb was never 
the working man’s meat; it has been 
the rich man’s delicacy. Now there are 
too many lambs for the rich, or if you 
prefer, not enough rich men, and so 
we try to persuade the working man to 
adopt it. But you can’t hope to woo 
him with thin, tough, off-colored lamb. 


Of course it’s fun to hit a hot market, 
but a pain in the neck to hit a bad 
one. And it doesn’t seem reasonable 
that one day lambs should be $11 and 
the next day $10.25. They were the 
same lambs.from the same lot, split in 
two, and they were, I imagine, both 
hung on the same rack in the same 


packer’s cooler. With a regulated mar- 
ket a price drop like this would be 
impossible. Our present set-up is un- 
satisfactory both for the producer and 
the feeder. The uncertainties are so 
great that profits and losses don’t 
come in small sizes any more; they 
come in large figures. I believe that 
this could be averted to a great extent 
with a stabilized market which would 
apply limitations on rises and falls. 
This would tend toward more evenly 
distributed receipts throughout the 
week, and would create a_ healthier 
market. A person could figure out 
where he was headed for. It would 
encourage a better product and arouse 
keener competition on the live and 
dressed market. It would make sheep- 
men younger and healthier. And one 
thing is certain—it couldn’t be worse 
than it is now. 
Sun Prairie, Wis. Wilbur N. Renk 
[The columns of the Wool Grower are 
open for a full discussion of Mr. Renk’s 
interesting proposal. The grain exchanges 


now operate under a rule that limits daily 
price changes.—Editor. ] 


The Cattlemen’s National 


© 
Convention 
HE fortieth annual meeting of the 
American National Live Stock 
Association was held at El Paso, Texas, 
January 12-13-14. 

The substance of resolutions adopted 
as printed below is taken from the 
official statement appearing in the 
association’s publication, The Amer- 
ican Cattle Producer. 

Ratification of the Argentine sanitary 
pact must be opposed, because foot-and- 
mouth disease would certainly sweep the 
country if our present embargo were tam- 
pered with. 

The Reciprocal Trade Act should be 
repealed, as it reduces tariffs on agricul- 
tural products so that industrial exports 
may be increased; cattle imports under the 
Canadian trade agreement should, until the 
law is repealed or the pact expires, be 
placed upon a weekly or monthly quota. 

Canned meat imports should be subjected 
to higher duty—the full 50 per cent in- 
crease permitted in the flexible provision of 
the tariff law; trade agreements with South 
American countries to permit importation 
of canned beef should not be entered into. 

Hides should carry a duty of 6 cents a 
pound on green hides and 10 cents a pound 
on dry hides. 
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Shoes should be labeled so that the pur- 
chaser may know whether they are made of 
leather or of substitutes. 

Transportation of stolen livestock across 
state lines should be made a federal offense 
if present Dyer Act does not fully cover 
interstate movement of stolen livestock; 
prevention of theft could well be promoted 
by apportionment of a part of forest graz- 
ing fees for use by state authorities; uni- 
form laws with respect to inspections, regu- 
lations, and restrictions concerning inter- 
state movement of cattle, and uniform meat 
inspection laws should be enacted; auction 
sales should be put under regulation by 
proper and uniform state laws. 

Grazing permits under the Taylor Graz- 
ing Act should be for a ten-year term and 
such leases issued as soon as practical after 
investigation and where no conflicts exist; 
mandates of Section 8 of the Taylor Act 
(completing the selection and patent of 
quotas due certain states) should be com- 
pleted before application of Section 15 of 
of the Act uses all the available lands; 
powers of local advisory boards should be 
more definitely specified. 

Term leases and preferential rights should 
be reinstated by the Indian Service and all 
unused Indian land be offered to the high- 
est bidder, recognizing preferential rights. 

Oleomargarine containing less than 100 
per cent of domestic fats should be taxed 
10 cents a pound; no further tax on domes- 
tic fats and oils should be levied; needless- 
restrictions on oleomargarine should be re- 
moved. 

Section 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act — the long-and-short-haul clause — 
should be retained; rates on_ livestock 
should be reduced as has been done with 
passenger rates; wasteful rail service should 
be stopped by repealing prohibitions con- 
tained in Section 15 (4) of the Interstate 
Commerce Act dealing with short-hauling 
originating or connecting railroads; cost- 
finding in rail, water, and motor trans- 
portation should be instituted; rates should 
be established on the basis of cost of per- 
forming the service, plus reasonable profit; 
various burdensome provisions in Motor Car- 
rier Act of 1935 should be repealed. 

The National Live Stock and Meat Board 
should collect 50 cents per car for its work 
in the interest of meat. 

Nutritive values of meat should be the 
subject of study by the proper govern- 
ment departments, to the end that these 
values may become better known. 


President Albert K. Mitchell and 
Secretary F. E. Mollin were reelected, 
also Vice President Hubbard Russell. 
The second vice presidents are: Frank 
S. Boice, Arizona; Fred A. Hobart, 
Texas; J. Elmer Brock, Wyoming; 
Thomas Jones, South Dakota, and Al- 
bert Campbell of Idaho. 









January 26, 1937 


oo first day of the convention is 
over. 

As a matter of fact, the convention 
really opened yesterday. Delegates 
arrived in large groups with each train 
and by 3 p. m. leaders in the sheep- 
men’s organizations of all the western 
states were in session at the Alvarado 
Hotel as the Executive Committee of 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion. 

There were present at that time as 
regular members of the committee: 

President R. C. Rich; vice presidents A. 
A. Johns and S. M. Jorgensen, and Secre- 
tary F. R. Marshall; Lou Charlebois (Ari- 
zona); W. P. Wing substituting for Frank 
C. Clarke (California); G. N. Winder 
(Colorado) ; Merle L. Drake (Idaho) ; Floyd 
W. Lee (New Mexico); J. G. Barratt (Ore- 
gon); G. W. Cunningham substituting for 
Roy Hudspeth (Texas); W. D. Candland 
(Utah); T. J. Drumheller (Washington) ; 
J. B. Wilson (Wyoming). 

The visitors’ list included: 

Jerrie W. Lee (Arizona) and L. B. Syl- 
vester and A. R. Buckley (Colorado) ; 
George A. Whitworth (Montana); M. A. 
Gonzales, Prager Miller, and Miss Isabel 
Benson (New Mexico); Walter A. Holt 
(Oregon); C. B. Wardlaw, Dwight W. 
Reardon, B. E. Wilson and H. W. Phillips 
(Texas); James A. Hooper and Sylvester 
Broadbent (Utah); Thomas Cooper (Wyo- 
ming); Charles Sexton (Iowa) and George 
Farrell (Washington. D. C.) 

The secretary presented the financial 
statement of the Association for the 
year 1936. (See Secretary’s Report, 
page 46). Based upon this report the 
Executive Committee gave its entire 
consideration to the future activities 
of the National Association and the 
necessity for increased financial sup- 
port. While discussion continued 
during the dinner hour and on into 
the evening, final decision on the mat- 
ter was left for the new committee that 
would meet at the close of the con- 
vention. 

At 9 o’clock this morning registra- 
tion was proceeding at full speed at 
the Alvarado. It looks as if the final 
count will be well above the 500-mark. 


The Albuquerque Convention 


The 72nd Annual Meeting of the National Wool Growers Association 








R. C. Rich, Reelected President of the 


National Association 


Rousing music by the Ellis band led 
the Alvarado delegation down to the 
Elks’ Club where there were already 
assembled large groups, including 
the members of the Women’s Auxiliary, 
from the Franciscan and El Fidel 
hotels. While it is usually more con- 
venient to have the convention hall in 
the headquarters hotel, no one seemed 
to mind, seriously, the short walk in 
the sunshine and on dry pavements 
from the hotels to the Elks’ Auditori- 
um; in any event, the hall was crowd- 
ed and everyone seemed to be in un- 
usually happy spirit. 

Shortly after ten the delegates arose 
while the band played the Star Spang- 
led Banner and the convention was off 
to a very fine start. President R. C. 
Rich, presiding for the first time at a 
national meeting, called the convention 
to order, and the invocation was 
offered by Rev. George Weber. State 
and city officials were present and well 
prepared to express the warmth and 
sincerity of the New Mexico welcome 








to the sheepmen that had already been 
felt in large measure. Governor Clyde 
Tingley referred briefly to the historic 
background of the sheep industry jn 
New Mexico which began with the 
Coronado Expedition in 1540. He also 
spoke of the days when differences of 
opinion between cattle and sheepmen 
on grazing questions were settled by 
the six-shooter method and compared 
them to the present time when both 
industries work together in the solu- 
tion of their own problems. Governor 
Tingley further said: 

President Roosevelt has in mind the rati- 
fication of the Argentine Sanitary Conven- 
tion. Personally, I can see danger in the 
ratification of this convention. My own per- 
sonal position is in opposition to ratifica- 
tion. The matter is in the hands of the 
United States Senators and I presume this 
convention will leave nothing undone in 
working against this pact. I have no 
fear that President Roosevelt will do any- 
thing to inflict foot-and-mouth disease on 
this country. 

Wild animal problems become acute 2t 
times in New Mexico. At present we are 
considering in New Mexico a coyote bounty 
law. Whether it will work depends on many 
things, largely on the livestock men them- 
selves. 

I am opposed to further extension of In- 
dian reservations and the purchase of any 
additional lands for the Indians. | think 
the Indians have enough land now. 

Mayor Charles Lembke spoke for 
Albuquerque in giving welcome to the 
visitors. 

For the sheepmen, Mr. Sylvan J. 
Pauly of Deer Lodge, Montana, spoke. 
While the name of “Pauly” is, of 
course, well known to western sheep- 
men, this was the first appearance of 
Mr. Sylvan Pauly before a national 
convention, and in his brief and very 
sincere remarks he made an excellent! 
representative of the sheep industry. 
And lest the efforts of past leaders in 
building up the sheepmen’s organiz 
tion be forgotten, Mr. H. C. Abbott of 
Las Animas, Colorado, who partici 
pated in association activities at the 
beginning of the century, recalled 
some of the interesting events of that 
time and paid homage to such prom 
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nent figures as the late Senator F. E. 
Warren and the late F, J. Hagenbarth, 
both of whom served as presidents of 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion. Tribute was also paid to Mr. S. 
W. McClure of Bliss, Idaho, former 
secretary of the organization, who con- 
tinues as an active worker and advisor 
in Association affairs. 

Introduced by Vice President Johns, 
President Rich opened his annual ad- 
dress with a brief statement about the 
origin of the wool growers’ association 
in the year 1865 and continued with a 
discussion of such important problems 
before the industry as_ reciprocal 
tariffs, the Argentine Sanitary Conven- 
tion, Associated Wool Industries, graz- 
ing and range conditions, and wildlife. 
(His address is printed in full in this 
issue. ) 

Mrs. J. R. Eliason as president of 
the Women’s Auxiliary of the National 
Association, described the objectives of 
the women’s group, which was organ- 
ized in 1929 at Phoenix, Arizona, as 
the dissemination of knowledge about 
the sheep industry and the develop- 
ment of individual members of the 
auxiliary through participation in this 
united activity. 

“T am sure,” Mrs. Eliason said, “‘the 
unique opportunity of the National 
Auxiliary lies in having to promote a 
clear understanding of the nature and 
importance of the industry in the social 
and cultural life of the communities in 
which its members reside.” 

The present relationship between 
the American National Livestock Asso- 
ciation and the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association and their cooperation 
in handling matters of common in- 
terest to both livestock groups, was 
outlined in a brief talk by Mr. Albert 
K. Mitchell, president of the cattle- 
men’s national organization. 

In recent years it has become the 
custom to have the secretary’s annual 
report in printed form in order that 
members of the Association may have 
the opportunity to study and review 
at their convenience, the work of the 
Association on their behalf during the 
year and the suggested procedure for 
the future. Printed copies of the review 
for the year 1936 were distributed at 


C. B. Wardlaw, Del Rio, Texas, One 
of the New Vice Presidents of the 
National Association 


the convention. (The report is also 
printed in this issue.) 


Action of Convention on Reci- 
procal Trade Agreements 

Word had reached the convention 
this morning that the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Represen- 
tatives had up for consideration, the bill 
to extend the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act of 1934, and as an expres- 
sion of the opposition of the National 
Wool Growers Association to this 
measure, Mr. J. B. Wilson of Wyoming, 
introduced the following resolution, 
which was unanimously adopted by the 
convention just before adjournment of 
the morning session, and later trans- 
mitted to the chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee: 


The National Wool Growers Association 
in convention assembled at Albuquerque, 
New Mexico on January 26, 1937, joins 
all other national agricultural organizations 
in opposing the extension of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act, Public No. 316-73 
Congress. The ill effects flowing from these 
agreements have paralyzed some of our in- 
dustries and alarmed all producers of agri- 
cultural commodities. 

Agriculture has been and will continue 
to be the chief sufferer from this policy 
which increases imports of agricultural 
commiodities produced in the United States 
in sufficient amount to supply the Nation’s 
needs. 
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We submit that under the trade agree- 
ments thus far negotiated the imports of 
agricultural products have greatly exceeded 
the exports of many millions of dollars, 
which in the case of one agreement alone 
amounted to $7,000,000. Under these 
agreements the unfavorable balance of trade 
has been greatly increased which creates an 
unsound national economic condition. 


Argentine Sanitary Convention 


The afternoon session began with a 
spirited exposition of what might fol- 
low if the Argentine Sanitary Conven- 
tion is ratified by the United States 
Senate, given by Mr. F. E. Mollin, sec- 
retary of the American National Live- 
stock Association, who has studied and 
written extensively on this subject dur- 
ing the past year. In part, Mr. Mollin 
said: 

Following outbreaks of the foot-and- 
mouth disease in California and Texas in 
1924 and 1925, the Department of Agri- 
culture, on January 1, 1927, placed an 
embargo on the importation of meat prod- 
ucts from any region where the disease 
exists. This order specified “regions” but 
the Bureau of Animal Industry deemed it 
unwise to permit imports from any “coun- 
try” where the disease exists, and, maintained 
such an embargo. When the Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff Act was passed in 1930 it contained 
a clause (section 306-A) which prohibits 
importation of live animals or dressed meat 
products from any country in which rinder- 
pest or foot-and-mouth disease exists. 

Since 1927 we have had only one minor 
outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease; that 
was in California in 1929. The source of 
the infection in that case was traced to 
garbage on a boat coming from South 
America. 

Under the proposed Argentine Sanitary 
Convention, section 306-A of the Smoot- 
Hawley law would be modified to permit 
entry of dressed products (not live ani- 
mals) from any area or region declared to 
be free from foot-and-mouth disease. 

We are told that, if the convention is 
ratified, only insignificant imports of mut- 
ton or lamb from Patagonia would result, 
but there is not a word in the convention 
about Patagonia or about lamb. It refers 
to any part of the Argentine, and to any 
meat products from any zone or region of 
the Argentine which they can have declared 
free from disease. 

The real dangers of the Argentine Sani- 
tary Convention lie in the final sentence 
of Article 3 and the first sentence of Article 
4. The portion of Article 3 referred to, 
states: ‘Neither contracting party may pro- 
hibit the importation of animal or plant 
products originating in and coming from 
territories or zones of the other country 
which the importing country finds to be 
free from animal or plant disease. * * *” 
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Article 4 makes it obligatory upon us to 
accept the certificate of origin or inspec- 
tion of plant or animal products as issued 
by their sanitary officials. 

They talk a lot about the natural bar- 
riers which separate Patagonia from the 
northern section of the Argentine where 
foot-and-mouth disease exists. In 1914 when 
we had our most serious outbreak, the dis- 
ease jumped all natural barriers in this coun- 
try. Foot-and-mouth disease is no respecter 
of natural barriers; it will spread wherever 
people go, wherever railroad trains go and 
so on. 

There are something more than 60 coun- 
tries in the world today affected with foot- 
and-mouth disease. If we set a precedent 
of giving the Argentine permission to enter 
their products, 60 other countries could 
demand the same treatment, although the 
favored-nation treaty does not apply. In 
1933 there were 87 outbreaks of the disease 
in Great Britain. If we ratify the Argentine 
Sanitary Convention, we can expect to have 
the same experience as Great Britain. We do 
not need to import meat, so why in the 
world should we experiment with this 
proposition. 

Mr. Mollin also gave details on the 
expense of eradicating this disease, the 
length of life of the virus, known to 
be as much as 345 days, and the many 
ways in which the disease can be trans- 
mitted. He urged everyone to interest 
himself and take active steps in oppos- 
ing ratification of the Argentine Sani- 


tary Convention. 


Range Lands Under the Soil 
Conservation Act 


“The soil conservation program 
which began in 1936 was applied to 67 
million acres of privately owned range 
lands in the western states, out of a 
total of 97 million acres for which 
applications were received,” said 
George E. Farrell, western regional 
director of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, in speaking before the 
wool growers’ convention today. He 
continued: 

In 1937 about 110 million acres of pri- 
vately owned range land will be in the pro- 
gram. I think that is not stating that too 
largely. That will be spread over all eleven 
western states plus North Dakota and Kan- 
oa. 7” 

How does the range program work? First, 
in carrying out a program such as this, 
there must be some control of the object. 
The object of the appropriation made by 
Congress, the allotment of funds to range 
lands, is based upon the language in the bill 
itself. It says the money shall be distributed 
on the basis of acreage and productivity; 











T. J. Drumheller, President of the Wash- 
ington Wool Growers Association, elected as 
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figuring the acreage and productivity of the 
range lands in the western states, it amounts 
to about $1.50 per animal unit annually. 

I was asked the question today why we 
had $2 in 1936 and $1.50 in 1937, and 
the answer is that in 1936 we anticipated 
a very small participation, and therefore we 
could increase the amount somewhat over 
what the actual acreage and productivity 
would amount to; but in 1937 we are 
anticipating a larger cooperation and there- 
fore the rate is $1.50 per animal unit. 
We define an animal unit as one cow, one 
horse or five sheep for a twelve month’s 
period; a little bit different than the inter- 
pretation some people place upon it. 

How are we to determine what the carry- 
ing capacity and animal units should be? 
We turn to the Forest Service; they have 
the greatest amount of experience in carry- 
ing capacity. We ask them to step in and 
lend us their efforts in order that we might 
appraise the range lands that made applica- 
tion and on that basis determine the gross 
amount that might be earned on any in- 
dividual range. If, on inspection, a man had 
2000 acres of range land and the Forest 
Service determined that the carrying capa- 
city was one animal unit, say, to 50 acres, 
the total allotment on that would be ob- 
tained by dividing the 2000 by 50 acres 
which would give 40, and 40 times $1.50 
or $60. That would be the maximum 
amount that might be earned on that par- 
ticular range. That doesn’t mean the man 
would get that amount; that was the total 
amount that might be earned. 

How could he earn that money? By car- 
rying out practices that would result in 
the conservation or development of that 
range land. 
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The selection of the people who receive 
the payment is rather simple. The operator 
of the range is the man who makes the 
application; several operators operating to- 
gether may make application if they desig. 
nate the percentage of interest each one 
has in the payments for that particular 
range. *** 

Let’s take an illustration. Let’s take five 
sections of 640 acres each, that would be 
3200 acres. Let’s assume the grazing capa- 
city in that was about one animal unit 
to about 40 acres; 80 animal units, multi- 
plied by $1.50, $120; the total amount that 
may be earned in that particular range js 
$120. Let’s assume that he wants to drill 
a well, and he drills a well and puts on it 
the necessary pumping equipment and neces. 
sary trough carrying the water. A well 100 
feet deep at $1 a foot is $100. Well, he 
decides he wants to build a waterhole. 
Suppose he builds a water hole and moves 
500 yards of dirt. Put down 500 yards +t 
15 cents,—$75. Now, he actually did on 
that range $175 worth of work, accord- 
ing to the basis of payment we have cet 
up, but the maximum amount that may 
be earned on that particular range is $120. 
If that 3200 acres had carried those 80 
units for six months, his payment would 
have been $60. They always appraise it 
on a 12-months period. 

For 1937, we have added, in some of the 
states, a new proposal. We have the plan 
now of deferred grazing, where the grazing 
is deferred until the grasses have seeded, 
Now, let’s take a look at that. On this same 
range, this 3200 acres, he may practice 
deferred grazing on 25 per cent of that or 
800 acres. Now, on the whole range he 
would earn $120. Suppose there was 2 
period of five months between the time the 
grass starts until the grass seeds. He gets 
35 cents a month. Now, on that 800 acres 
he had 20 head, that was the carrying cap.- 
city of that 800 acres, 20 head. Suppose we 
say 20 head, kept off there for one month, 
20 times 35 cents is $7; suppose he practices 

that for five months, he would be paid 
5 times 7 or $35; that would be his pay- 
ment on deferred grazing. That applies also 
if land is to be fenced and the livestock 
must be kept off of it until the grass is 
seeded. That covers the range program 
pretty well. 


Range Appraisals Under the 
Taylor Act 

This subject was covered by Mr. 
A. D. Molohon, who is chief of range 
surveys on the Division of Grazing, 
with headquarters in Salt Lake City. 
In part, Mr. Molohon said, 

You will remember that the Taylor Graz- 
ing Act states definitely that its objectiv’ 
are first, to stop injury to the public gra 
ing lands by preventing overgrazing and sol 
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deterioration; second, to provide for their 
orderly use, improvement and development; 
and third, to stabilize the livestock industry, 
depending upon the public range, and for 
other purposes. I can state without fear of 
contradiction that as soon as the adminis- 
tration of the Taylor Grazing Act accom- 
plishes the second objective of providing for 
the orderly use, improvement and develop- 
ment of the public domain, the other two 
objectives will more or less take care of 
themselves. *** 

You may ask then, how does the Taylor 
Act administration propose to provide for 
this orderly use? It is no deep dark secret 
that the main object of our administration 
is the issuance of term permits under sec- 
tion 3 of the act. As you know, we are 
operating at present under section 2 of the 
act when we issue licenses that are strictly 
temporary. In carrying out the objective 
of the act in the issuance of term permits, 
it is very plain that we must know two 
things: First, the carrying capacity. of pub- 
lic lands and second, the commensurateness 
and dependency of private lands. To secure 
this information is the purpose of range 
surveys. *** 

It is obvious that before a complete 
picture may be attained on the public 
range and the land depending thereon, we 
must have full and complete maps of all 
lands lying within grazing districts. While 
these maps have never been compiled for 
the lands under the administration of the 
Taylor Act as a whole, various govern- 
mental agencies, such as the Geological 
Survey and the Public Survey branch of the 
General Land Office over a period of years 
and the Soil Conservation Service of recent 
years have gathered information upon which 
to base maps of a considerable portion of 
our districts. To cover all of this informa- 
tion and to put it on a uniform scale in 
the form most adapted to use by advisory 
boards, the Division of Grazing has estab- 
lished three drafting offices, employing in 
the neighborhood of 40 draftsmen each. 
located in the towns of Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, Salt Lake City, Utah, and Reno, 
Nevada. 

Mr. Molohon spoke at some length 
about the training of C.C.C. enrollees 
to do the necessary drafting work in 
the offices mentioned above. In dis- 
cussing the actual field work of range 
surveys, Mr. Molohon continued: 

The survey work is divided into two main 
divisions, the survey of the dependent prop- 
erties which constitutes the bulk of the 
work in the eight states outside of New 
Mexico and Arizona, and an actual field 
examination in this state, Arizona, southern 
Nevada and southern California. 

In the northern states the dependent prop- 
tty surveys are accomplished by competent 
fieldmen who have been chosen primarily for 
their familiarity with ranch operations in 
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the state within which they work. These 
men visit each actual ranch set-up armed 
with the application of the owner of that 
property, make a detailed report as to the 
productivity of the hay and grain produc- 
ing lands and an estimate of the forage 
producing capacity of the ranch lands owned 
or leased by that particular applicant. In 
rating a given applicant’s commensurability 
these examiners take the actual production 
over a five-year average as nearly as it can 
be ascertained from the applicant himself, 
together with their knowledge of ranch 
operations, and divide that production total 
by the yardstick ratings established by reso- 
lution of the advisory board representing 
that particular district. Roughly, this gives 
the board the actual commensurate rating 
of that particular ranch set-up and a picture 
of the operator’s year-round operation. This 
dependent property report, to use the term 
it is known by, contains not only the proper 
use figures for that set-up but also the 
data on the actual use being made of the 
land at present. 


Maps showing the complete survey 
made of Grazing District Number 53, 
New Mexico, were placed before the 
convention and discussed by Mr. Molo- 
hon. He showed how by using different 
colors for each type of forage, a quite 
complete picture is made of a grazing 
district. 


Forest Grazing Policies 


New developments in forest grazing 
policies discussed by Mr. W. L. Dut- 
ton, chief of the Division of Range 
Management, U. S. Forest Service, con- 
cluded the afternoon program. Mr. 
Dutton’s paper was concerned chiefly 
with a discussion of the surveys made 
in connection with the distribution of 
the forest grazing. Mr. Dutton said: 
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Regardless of past aims, the Forest Ser- 
vice recognizes that its grazing policies have 
been open to differences of opinion and has 
admitted the probability of needed changes 
in certain features of those policies. For 
these reasons, a distribution policy survey 
was undertaken for the purpose of inquiring 
into the soundness of past policies and, if 
possible, developing better principles for 
the distribution of grazing privileges than 
the ones now used. 

Several members of your association have 
reviewed this study as to methods used and 
data obtained, and are familiar with the 
field covered. It should be sufficient here 
simply to state that it was undertaken early 
in 1935 on representative units in each of 
the six western national forest regions; was 
expanded in 1936 to include the cooperation 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
the Grazing Service of the Department of 
the Interior, and several western colleges, 
and has now progressed to the point where 
the results of the study are being translated 
into proposed policy. 

Probably the more important tentative 
recommendations of the distribution survey 
would include briefly: 

1. Give proper stocking of the ranges 
priority over all other considerations and 
make no reductions for distribution until 
the number of stock on a given range is 
within the safe carrying capacity of the 
range. 

2. Strive for the encouragement of as 
many economically and socially sound home 
units as possible under operating conditions 
appropriate to the locality. 

3. Recognize property as dependent only 
when there is need for forest range in order 
to round out an operation to secure proper 
and practicable use of commensurate prop- 
erty. 

4. Recognize property as commensurate 
only when it is definitely useful to the 
operation, complementary, and properly 
used. Require the ownership of a substantial 
portion of the land used when not on the 
forest but also recognize the practice of 
leasing part of the land from other in- 
dividuals or government agencies. Avoid 
any ownership requirement which would 
force the operator to purchase land not 
actually needed in the operation. 

5. Give some recognition to corporations 
and partnerships where they contribute to 
the maintenance of more than one family 
unit as effectively as if operated as two or 
more separate units, 

6. Use the home unit number as deter- 
mined by economists, or otherwise, as the 
basic structure from which to develop fu- 
ture limits. Establish new limits ultimately 
to replace the present maximum and pro- 
tective limits. Place the lower limit at or 
near the accepted home unit number. Place 
the upper limit at or near a point which 
represents the upper level of operating effi- 
ciency and which would prevent overex- 
pansion and tendency toward monopoly. 
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7. Provide protection against distribution 
to preferences which are commensurate and 
not monopolistic. 

8. Use all surplus gained through trans- 
fer reductions and otherwise for range pro- 
tection, for increases to qualified permit- 
tees, and for admission of new applicants. 

9. Restrict consolidation of permits al- 
ready over the lower limit. 

10. Recognize a grantee preference as 
waivable only after five years’ use of the 
range. 

11. No change in present ten-year term 
permit policy. 

12. Keep policies sufficiently flexible to 
handle local problems in accordance with 
local conditions. 

These proposals are tentative only and, 
in keeping with past commitments, the de- 
tails involved will be taken up with local 
stockmen and other agencies, and their 
views given full consideration before final 
conclusions are reached. Conferences have 
already been held with the joint committee 
of the National Wool Growers and the 
American National Livestock Association in 
Denver and with the Forest Advisory Board 
of the American National in El Paso. These 
conferences will be continued with your 
own advisory board during this convention, 
and plans are already under way for ob- 
taining the criticisms and suggestions of 
local stock associations throughout the 
West. 

Let it be emphasized again that these 
proposals are not final and that we want the 
constructive criticism of all interested 
agencies and individuals. Any question 
which carries the importance attached to 
the distribution problem dictates the most 
thorough analysis in advance of final de- 
cision. Even then, all will not be completely 
satisfied because honest difference of opin- 
ion will continue to exist. 


Mr. Dutton’s talk concluded today’s 
program. 

There were many happy dinner 
parties in the dining room of the Al- 
varado tonight which went on to the 
dance given at the Elks’ Club for the 
visiting sheepmen. At that place they 
also enjoyed special Indian dances by 
Blue Sky Eagle. 


January 27, 1937 


Today was lamb day at the conven- 
tion. 

When we reached the Elks’ Club this 
morning we found a rack of lamb car- 
casses (furnished by Armour and 
Company) over which a good part of 
the day’s discussion was to be centered 
—that is, whether or not compulsory 
grading and stamping of lamb is de- 
sirable. 











Gerald B. Thorne of Wilson and Company, 
Chicago, a Convention Speaker 


Last year when cattlemen intro- 
duced a bill in Congress providing for 
the compulsory grading of beef, it was 
suggested that the sheepmen might like 
to have lamb included, but as the mat- 
ter had never been presented to mem- 
bers of the National Wool Growers 
Association, officials took no action on 
it at that time. All angles of the ques- 
tion were presented today in order that 
sheepmen might have an opportunity 
to frame their decision on the matter. 


Government Lamb Grading ' 

Mr, B. F. McCarthy, senior market 
specialist in the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics in the Department of Agri- 
culture, presented the case for compul- 
sory grading. Some of the points made 
by Mr. McCarthy are listed below: 

1. While the Department of Agriculture 
graded about twenty pounds of beef for 
every pound of lamb last year, between 
July 1, 1934 and June 30, 1936, lamb grad- 
ing increased from about 8 million pounds 
to nearly 18 million pounds a year, a gain 
of around 125 per cent. 

2. There seems to be a feeling that lamb 
does not need to be graded. That such is 
not the case is evidenced by the fact that 
it isn’t at all unusual for choice lamb 
carcasses of a given weight to sell 10 cents 
per pound higher than medium grade lambs 
of similar weights, which indicates how re- 
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tailers and consumers, generally, feel about 
the differences in quality of lamb. 

3. The federal grade stamp applied to 4 
lamb carcass carries the same amount of 
prestige as the stamp on beef. Those who 
start having lamb carcasses graded con- 
tinue to use the service. They find that the 
stamp helps them to sell the lamb at ful] 
market prices and helps their customers to 
get the quality of meat they want. 

4. The better class hotels, restaurants, 
clubs, railroad diners and steamship lines use 
federally graded beef, and many of them 
also demand federally graded lamb. 

5. The per capita consumption of lamb 
in many of the inland states is surprisingly 
low; in many such places the general supply 
of lamb in retail markets is low in grade, 
Retailers in such locations apparently are 
convinced that consumers are not willing 
to pay very much for lamb and handle only 
the plainer and lower-priced grades. The 
eating qualities of such lamb do not com- 
pare with U. S. “choice” graded lamb and, 
therefore, the consumers do not find lamb 
satisfactory enough to warrant increased 
consumption. It becomes an endless cycle 
of poorly satisfied customers and low dis. 
tribution. 

6. Were consumers in low-consuming 
centers encouraged to use more high quality 
lamb, there is little doubt that an imme- 
diate increase in total lamb consumption 
would result. 

7. Twenty or thirty years ago pioneers 
in chain stores followed a low-price low- 
quality method of merchandising. Even- 
tually they found their trade drifting away 
because their meats did not satisfy. Now 
they are building their business up on the 
basis of guaranteed quality, fair prices, 
and truthful advertising. 

8. It is easy for anyone to know the 
modern trend in merchandising. It is basicly 
a recognition of the fact that the truthful 
quality appeal is the strongest of all. Fair 
price for identified quality is all that any 
intelligent consumer buyer can ask for. 

9. The fashions for meat quality have 
too frequently been set for the housewife 
by the retailers; if she had had some oppor- 
tunity to set them for herself, it would 
have been better for the industry and for 
her family. 

10. Any person willing to pay a fair 
price for a commodity should have that 
commodity correctly described in order that 
a decision suitable to the buyer may be 
made. 

11. A great opportunity exists for in- 
creased lamb consumption throughout the 
United States in sections where lamb is used 
at the present time in very small quantities 
or not at all, depending largely on the suit- 
ability of the lamb supplied in those sec- 
tions as well as the dissemination of truth- 
ful information to the consumers on the 
desirability of lamb in the diet. 


(Continued on page 47) 
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The 1937 Platform and Program of the 


National Wool Growers Association 


As Set Forth in the Reports of Various Committees and Adopted by the 72nd: Annual Convention, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, January 26-28, 1937 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON ECONOMIC 
AND GOVERNMENT RELATIONS 


Excise Taxes 
1. We are opposed to the levying of any excise tax 
on livestock or its products. 


Stockyards and Packers 
2. We recommend that the President appoint a com- 
mittee of three, with the President and Secretary as mem- 
bers, to meet with other interests to consider amendments 
to the Packers and Stockyards Act and other matters of 
importance to our industry. 


Argentine Sanitary Convention 

3. The National Wool Growers Association recognizes 
that the livestock industry of the United States is now pro- 
tected from the ravages of rinderpest and foot-and-mouth 
disease under the strict exclusion provisions of the present 
law whereby importation of livestock, or fresh meat, is pro- 
hibited from countries where these diseases exist. As a 
result, this country is now free from these diseases that in 
the past have caused the expenditure of many millions of 
dollars and jeopardized the Nation’s livestock industry. 
Therefore, this Association, at its 72nd Annual Convention, 
now in session, not only urges, but insists that the present 
embargo against such importations be retained. We urge 
that the Senate of the United States refuse to ratify the 
proposed Argentine Sanitary Convention, it being a well- 
established fact that these diseases are prevalent in Ar- 
gentine. 

Freight Rates 

4. During 1936 the railroads imposed charges for un- 
loading and reloading of livestock, which charges had not 
previously been assessed since the decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission prescribing scales of rates for live- 
stock. The Commission’s decision was based on a fair rate 
of return for all service rendered by the railroads. We ask 
that these charges be eliminated, or that the basic rate be 
reduced. 


We are unalterably opposed to any increase in freight 
charges. 
: In some sections of the United States, railroads grant 
“trailer” privileges, permitting LCL shipments, with a mini- 
mum of 10,000 pounds of livestock, to accompany one or 
more full cars atthe same rate per hundredweight as applies 
to full cars. This practice allows many livestock shipments 


to be made without overloading and unnecessary damage to 
livestock. We request that this practice be extended to and 
from all points in the United States. 

We favor amendment of the Interstate Commerce Act 
by eliminating the provision that joint rates need not be 
established when such would require that the originating 
carrier short-haul itself. We take the position that shippers 
paying rates on the basis prescribed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission should be allowed to designate the rout- 
ing if they so desire. 


Loans 


5. Drought, depression, high cost of operation, and 
other unfavorable conditions have involved many of our 
producers in debt to such an extent that the interest thereon 
is almost unbearable. We, therefore, believe that the greatest 
service the government can render our people is to provide 
an interest rate of not over 3 per cent on money for opera- 
ting purposes. Even then it will require several years for 
the livestock producer to work out his salvation. 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements 

6. We join all other national agricultural organiza- 
tions in opposing the extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreement Act, Public No. 316-73 Congress. The ill effects 
flowing from these agreements have paralyzed some of our 
industries and alarmed all producers of agricultural com- 
modities. 

Agriculture has been and will continue to be the chief 
sufferer from this policy which increases imports of agri- 
cultural commodities produced in the United States in suf- 
ficient amount to supply the Nation’s needs. We submit 
that under the trade agreements thus far negotiated the 
imports of agricultural products have greatly exceeded the 
exports by many millions of dollars, which in the case of 
one agreement alone amounted to $7,000,000. Under these 
agreements the unfavorable balance of trade has been 
greatly increased, which creates an unsound national eco- 
nomic condition. 


Tariff 
7. We insist that the American producer is entitled 
to the American markets and that any tariff laws, treaties, 
agreements, or reciprocal arrangements, or other devices by 
whatsoever name, which deprive him of the home market 
will bring hardship, suffering and national economic dis- 
aster. 








Maritime Strike 

8. We cannot judge as to the merits in the present 
bitter dispute between the Pacific Coast ship operators and 
the maritime union leaders. We do not take sides—except 
the side of the people of the Pacific Coast, who, after all 
is said and done, are the real and unwilling victims of this 
shipping strike. This strike involves far more than the rights 
or interests of union labor or of the shipowners. It involves 
the well-being and progress of the West. It might affect 
even the stability of government itself. Democratic govern- 
ments have fallen and been replaced by iron-fisted dictators, 
by reason of economic disturbances of this nature. We, 
therefore, call upon the shipowners and the unions to com- 
pose at once their present differences, and to do whatever 
may be necessary to avoid any repetition of the present dis- 
astrous strike. Certainly there must be some way, in this 
enlightened age, to settle industrial disputes without placing 
throttling hands upon the economic throat of the Nation! 

Agriculture in the West has had its vital disputes with 
transportation interests, but these have been settled in a 
sane and orderly way. Differences over rail rates have been 
taken in due course to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, where thorough and impartial hearing and investiga- 
tion have produced lasting settlements. Pending the Com- 
mission’s decisions, the railroads have continued to operate 
and agricultural interests have continued with their essen- 
tial services. We believe that the industrial disputes affect- 
ing our water-borne commerce, or any other essential in- 
dustry, could be handled similarly by proper legal machinery 
established for that purpose. 


Thanks 
9. We take this opportunity to extend most generous 

thanks to the New Mexico Wool Growers Association, the 
Albuquerque Chamber of Commerce, and Mr. Floyd W. 
Lee, whose thoughtful attention to our comfort and enter- 
tainment at our 72nd Annual Convention has made it 
thoroughly enjoyable and profitable. Our appreciation is 
also extended to the newspapers of Albuquerque. 

J. B. Wilson, Wyoming (Chairman) 

Dan Campbell, Arizona 

Mrs. H. C. Compton, California 

L. B. Sylvester, Colorado 

A. J. Peavey, Idaho 

Guy Stambaugh, Montana 

Edward Sargent, New Mexico 

Walter A. Holt, Oregon 

Earl Wilson, Texas 

W. D. Candland, Utah 

T. J. Drumheller, Washington 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON LAMB 
MARKETING 


Legislation 


1. Weare opposed to legislation similar to the Capper 


Anti-Direct Marketing Bill. 


Market Practices 


2. We instruct our officers to request all members to 
report all complaints relative to unfair market practices of 
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all wholesale butchers and packers and to get supporting 
data relative to these complaints, so that the Association may 
make further investigation and report to the growers and 
to the executive committee. We ask that a budget be set 
up by the Association to take care of this service. 

We oppose packer-slaughtering of lambs and sheep 
on a commission basis. Lamb producers and shippers should 
understand that this practice is a market price destroyer, as 
the packer has no investment in these lambs slaughtered, 
The packer uses such lambs to gain new business at the 
expense of the lamb shipper. This practice is prevalent on 
the Pacific Coast in some years. 

We are opposed to the practice of packers making 
contracts on lambs at prices based on the market price at 
some central market on day of delivery. Lamb shippers 
making such deals with packers are limiting competition. 


Marketing Charges 
3. We commend the United States Department of 
Agriculture for its aggressive action in endeavoring to ob- 
tain reasonable and equitable rates in the yardage and sell- 
ing charges on our lambs and sheep at the public markets. 


Prevention of Shipping Losses 
4. We heartily endorse the work of the National Live 
Stock Loss Prevention Board in its efforts to eliminate 
losses due to bruising and mishandling of lambs and sheep 
before and during a movement to market. 


Livestock Market Reporting Agencies 
5. We appreciate the issuance by the Federal Live- 
stock News Service of the Division of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics of the very valuable livestock market reports and 
sincerely request their continuance. 


Lamb and Meat Advertising 

6. We highly commend the various distributors and 
processors of meat who have so materially aided and sup- 
ported the 1937 National Mid-Winter Lamb Sale. We espe- 
cially commend the National Association of Food Chains 
for inaugurating this movement, and wish to commend the 
following organizations who are cooperating: The National 
Association of Retail Grocers; the National Association of 
Retail Meat Dealers, the Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers, and the National Live Stock and Meat Board. 

We also extend our appreciation to the Colorado- 
Nebraska Lamb Feeders Association for its financial help 
in. this lamb campaign. 


Limiting Production 
7. We are strongly opposed to any regulations that 
will effect control of production of any products of the 


sheep industry. 
J. G. Barratt, Oregon (Chairman) 
Herbert Babbitt, Arizona 
W. P. Wing, California 
A. R. Buckley, Colorado 
A. J. Peavey, Idaho 
J. H. Clements, New Mexico 

M. A. Smith, Utah 

A. Bohoskey, Washington 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON WOOL 
MARKETING 


Fabric Labeling 


1. We urge the enactment of federal legislation mak- 
ing it mandatory for manufacturers and retailers to label 
goods containing wool and mohair so as to disclose plainly 
the percentage of fiber content other than wool and mohair. 
We insist that such labels be attached to wool and mohair 
goods offered to the consuming public as suits, coats, blan- 
kets, wool, yarn, and yardage goods, or any other articles 
purporting to contain wool or mohair. 


Senate Wool Investigation 


2. We endorse the action of the Association in the 
United States Senate investigation of wool marketing and 
request that said investigation continue, that ample funds 
be provided for the same, and that full and complete hear- 
ings be held and the findings published. 


Wool Promotion 


3. We commend Associated Wool Industries for 
its effective campaign in regard to wool and mohair pro- 
motion, and favor a continuation of this program. We. urge 
the growers to support this movement by the payment of 
the required ten cents on bags of standard size and cor- 
responding amounts on bags of other sizes. 


Botany Worsted Mills 


4. We extend our thanks and appreciation to the 
Botany Worsted Mills and Mr. Otto Stabell for the splen- 
did exhibit during the convention and his appearance on the 
program. 


Wool Research 


5. We believe that considerable work can be done 
by the Department of Agriculture in determining a better 
formula for establishing shrinkages, and in further research 
work in the usage of wool. We, therefore, recommend that 
Congress appropriate for wool work by the United States 
Department of Agriculture not less than $100,000 annually. 


Orderly Marketing 


6. Grower-owned and controlled selling agencies 
have proven their value in wool marketing and we com- 
mend their services and recommend an orderly system of 
merchandising wool. 

We question the advisability of the contracting of wool 
on the sheep’s back. 


Consignment and Speculation 


_. 1. We consider it a bad practice for dealers purchas- 
ing wool to handle consignments. We, therefore, recommend 
that legislation or regulations be provided separating specu- 
lative from consignment houses. 


Tag Discounts 


8. In order that there may be a close relationship be- 
tween the wool trade, wool manufacturers, and wool 
growers in handling matters of mutual interest, we suggest 
the formation of a committee composed of two members of 
the National Wool Trade Association, a manufacturer rep- 
resenting the National Association of Wool Manufacturers, 
and two members of the National Wool Growers Association. 
We suggest that such a committee consider the question of 
tag discounts. 


We are opposed to the assessing of a tag discount in 
the purchase of wool by manufacturers and the wool trade 
from the grower. We believe wool should be purchased 
strictly on its merits. 


Thomas Cooper, Wyoming (Chairman) 
W. P. Wing, California 

A. Allen, Colorado 

Guy Stambaugh, Montana 

R. A. Ward, Oregon 

C. B. Wardlaw, Texas 

Charles Redd, Utah 

T. J. Drumheller, Washington 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
DOMAIN GRAZING 


Congress passed the Taylor Grazing Act in 1934. The 
main purposes which prompted the passage of this act 
were: To preserve the natural resources of the public do- 
main lands; to provide for their orderly use, improvement 
and development; and to stabilize the livestock industry 
dependent upon the public domain range. 


The Taylor Act, as amended, provides for the estab- 
lishment of grazing districts which may include a total of 
142,000,000 acres. 


Section 3 of the act provides that “preference shall be 
given in the issuance of grazing permits to those within or 
near a district who are land owners engaged in the livestock 
business, bona fide occupants or settlers, or owners of water 
or water rights, as may be necessary to permit the proper 
use of lands, water or water rights owned, occupied, or 
leased by them *****,” 


Preferences for Permits 


1. It is our contention that the above portion of the 
law requires that, in the issuance of permits, preference 
shall be given to users of land, of water or water rights, 
owned or leased by them, who are actually engaged in the 
livestock business at the time the grazing districts are 
established, provided those rights were not acquired be- 
tween January 1, 1934 and December 31, 1934, both dates 
inclusive. 


We believe that the main objective of the act was to 
stabilize the livestock industry. In order to accomplish this 
we must take into consideration proper maintenance of 
available forage so as to perpetuate this natural resource. 
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We must also provide for the care of the livestock now 
using the range, with the minimum amount of disturbance 
in making any changes that may be necessary. 


We believe that it is very necessary in the management 
of these range lands to provide for proper seasonal use, 
whereby maximum benefits can be acquired. 


In order to secure the objectives above referred to, we 
recommend that permits be granted in the following order: 


First: To applicants who are prior users with sufficient 
land holdings, owned or leased, whereby they have reason- 
able assurance that they are able to furnish proper care 
for their permitted number of livestock for that portion 
of the year when it would be improper to permit grazing 
upon the range land in question. 

Second: To applicants with prior use, but not holding, 
by ownership or lease, adequate dependent and commen- 
surate property. 

Third: To applicants with dependent commensurate 
property, but without prior use. 


Sale of Isolated Tracts 


2. We recommend that provision be made for the sale 
of isolated tracts of public lands within the exterior bounda- 
ries of grazing districts in accordance with the provisions 
of section 14 of the Taylor Grazing Act; also, that in cases 
in which two or more owners of contiguous lands apply 
for purchase of the same tract, preference shall be given to 
those having prior use. 


Leasing of Lands 


3. We recommend that where it appears to be more 
practical for those now using public domain lands to lease 
them, rather than have them included within grazing dis- 
tricts, that this be permitted; provided, that when the sys- 
tem of leasing prevails, preference shall be given to prior 
users. 


Study of Eligibility 


4. We recommend that a very thorough and complete 
study be made of all factors necessary to determine the 
eligibility of an operator; also that a complete study of the 
carrying capacity of the various range lands be made before 
the issuance of term permits or execution of any drastic 
order. 


We believe that the Taylor Act as it exists at the 
present time carries sufficient authority, provided such 
authority is properly executed, to reasonably safeguard 
livestock enterprises that depend upon rights to graze pub- 
lic domain lands. 


Curtailment of Permits 


5. We are opposed to any rule or regulation which, in 
effect, may require elimination or serious curtailment of 
the present numbers of livestock grazed by operators who 
can qualify under the above recommendations. 
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Mining 
6. We are opposed to the repeal of the present United 
States mining laws relating to discovery and location of lode 
mining claims. 


State and National Committees 


7. We recommend that a permanent committee of 
three be named by the President to represent the National 
Wool Growers Association in any and all matters pertaining 
to public domain lands or forest grazing lands. 

We recommend to the different state wool growers’ 
organizations that a committee similar to the one we have 
recommended to the National Association be provided, if in 
their judgment such a committee is necessary. 


Taylor Act Administration 


8. During the past two and one-half years there has 
been organized, by and under the able leadership of F. R. 
Carpenter, a division of government, known as the Division 
of Grazing, which is a branch of the Interior Department. 
This division has confronting it numerous perplexing prob- 
lems which affect the livestock industry. Having fully in 
mind the immensity of these problems, we wish to state 
that it is our belief that substantial progress has been made. 
We, therefore, recommend that the present personnel of this 
department of government be continued in office, in order 
that they may have a fair chance of working out the prob- 
lems which they have initiated, to the end that general sat- 
isfaction may be obtained. 

S. M. Jorgensen, Utah (Chairman) 
Lou Charlebois, Arizona 

Lee Wyman, Colorado 

James Laidlaw, Idaho 


Sidney S. Gottlieb, New Mexico 
L. E. Vivian, Wyoming 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON FOREST 
GRAZING 


Term Permits 


1. The principal factor in stabilizing the livestock in- 
dustry in the past year has been the issuance of ten-year 
permits. We appreciate the substantial continuation of pre- 
vious progressive policies. 

There should be no reductions in preference permits, 
except for range protection, and where range reductions have 
been made, or may hereafter be made for range protec: 
tion, any rehabilitation of the range should be used for 
reinstatement of such reductions. 


Redistribution 
2. The proposed future policy for grazing on national 
forests, as summarized in the 12-point digest and tentatively 
submitted by the Forest Service, is so uncertain and it- 
definite that we cannot approve it in its entirety. We pa! 
ticularly object to paragraphs Nos. 2, 6 and 9. We endorse 
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that portion of the proposed policy which is fair and equit- 
able to our industry and feel that much progress has been 
made toward future stability in the administration of the 


range. 
Reorganization 


3. There have been many bills introduced from time 
to time in Congress to combine the Division of Grazing 
and the Forest Service. Our experience with these two de- 
partments is such that we believe it against the best in- 
terests of grazing land, of livestock, and the community as 
a whole to combine these services at this time, and we 
recommend that until proper legislation is enacted which 
will protect and perpetuate the rights of graziers upon 
both the national forests and the public domain, there be 
no combining of these departments. 


Publications 


4. Many of the statements made in Senate Document 
199 are highly theoretical, impractical, and controversial, 
and we are opposed to the issuance of such statements. We 
recognize the valiie of some of the statistical information in 
this document. 


Burning 


5. Under the United States forest policies during the 
past twenty years, the carrying capacity for the grazing of 
livestock in the western states, particularly in Oregon and 
California, has been tremendously reduced in certain areas. 
Such policies have created a great fire hazard, jeopardizing 
the private grass lands and grazing areas, and have resulted 
in huge losses of farm buildings, entire towns, lives and 
property. The burning of brush areas which are not strictly 
timber areas would protect not only the timber areas from 
fire but also lives and property. We feel that the Forest 
Service, under present policies, has hindered and greatly 
hampered cooperation to reduce fire hazards and has hamp- 
ered investigations suggested by universities. We suggest 
that the Forest Service change its present policies relative 
to the burning of brush areas which are not commercial 
timber areas, and that it conduct investigations of sufficient 
scope to secure factual information on this subject; also 
that the Forest Service cooperate wholeheartedly with other 
agencies, such as state boards of forestry and and univer- 
sities, in securing relief from the present intolerable 
situation. 


Merle L. Drake, Idaho (Chairman) 
Gene Campbell, Arizona 

W. P. Wing, California 

G. N. Winder, Colorado 

Sylvan J. Pauly, Montana 

M. A. Gonzales, New Mexico 

J. G. Barratt, Oregon 

Sylvester Broadbent, Utah ~ 

A. W. Lawson, Washington 

L. E. Vivian, Wyoming 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PREDATORY 
ANIMALS 


We desire to call to your attention that there was 
appreved by the 71st Congress on March 6, 1931, a bill 
authorizing a ten-year program for the support of predatory 
animal and rodent control by the Biological Survey, whereby 
one million dollars was to be appropriated each year for a 
period of ten years. There was expended from regular funds 
in 1931 some $608,000 for the above mentioned purposes 
and the amounts have decreased from time to time, and in 
the year 1936 not over $600,000 was expended. 

We submit that the failure on the part of Congress to put 
the ten-year program into effect by not appropriating the 
necessary funds is unsound economy for the government, 
as well as its cooperators, in this important work, in that 
the end to be accomplished is unnecessarily delayed. We 
recommend that the ten-year program be inaugurated at the 
earliest possible time. 

We desire to call attention to, and re-emphasize, the 
position taken by this Association in the resolution adopted 
at its last annual convention with reference to the inade- 
quacy .of funds provided by Congress for the Bureau of 
Biological Survey in the prosecution of this important 
work; with reference to the necessity.of this work for the 
benefit of small farmers and for the conservation of wild- 
life; with reference to the need of cooperation in this work 
between the Department of the Interior and the Department 
of Agriculture; with reference to the great amount of money 
invested by government agencies in loans on livestock; with 
reference to the need of control of predatory animals on 
national park areas; and with reference to a closer relation- 
ship between game governing bodies and livestock men to 
the end that a complete understanding be reached between 
livestock men and conservationists concerned with wildlife. 

During 1936, in most of the western states, rodent con- 
trol work received more attention and assistance than did 
predatory animal destruction. This was due to the exten- 
sive work done through CCC Camps, drought relief, and 
other federal agencies. It is just as important to our industry 
as to farmers that the extermination of the rabbits, gophers, 
and the ground squirrels be continued. We are pleased to 
say that this cooperative work was of material value to 
agricultural interests, and we earnestly urge its continuation 
this coming year. 

We commend the Bureau of Biological Survey for its 
excellent work in these two activities, and ask for its con- 
tinued cooperation with the members of this organization. 

We instruct our officers to proceed in every way pos- 
sible to carry out the thought and intent of these resolutions. 


Marsh Lea, Texas (Chairman) 
T. J. Hudspeth, Arizona 

M. E. Noonen, Colorado 

M. Paltenghe, New Mexico 
Walter A. Holt, Oregon 
Walter Dansie, Utah 





Annual Address of the President 


By R. C. Rich 


if IS perhaps fitting to review brief- 

ly the history of this great organiza- 
tion. Articles of association and by-laws 
were adopted for the National Wool 
Growers Association at Syracuse, New 
York, December 12, 1865. The wool 
growers attending this meeting which 
perfected the organization represented 
sheepmen of Maine, Massachusetts, 
Vermont, New York, Ohio, Illinois 
and Michigan. Most of the representa- 
tives present were officers of wool 
growers’ associations in their respective 
states. State associations were author- 
ized to name their own representatives 
to the Executive Committee. This cus- 
tom is still followed by the National 
Wool Growers Association. 

From 1865 to 1901 the National 
Association was concerned almost en- 
tirely with tariff matters. Apparently 
the first appearance of western wool 
growers in National Association affairs 
was at a meeting held in Washington, 
D. C., in December, 1895. Texas, New 
Mexico, South Dakota and Colorado 
were represented. 

The first western meeting was held 
in Salt Lake City, Utah, on January 
19, 1901. Some of the matters consid- 
ered there were government inspection 
of sheep, freight rates, methods of mar- 
keting and reciprocity treaties. 

During the last 35 years, the control 
of the Association has been in the hands 
of the wool growers of the western 
states. However, tariff, freight rates, 
sanitation, wool and lamb promotion 
and marketing being of equal import- 
ance to wool growers of all sections, 
working relations have been maintained 
with wool growers’ organizations far- 
ther east. 

Sheepmen are justified in taking 
much pride in the age and service 
records of their national and state 
associations. 

No changes have been made in the 
rates affecting wool, lamb or mutton 
since the general tariff revision of 
1930. The value of the present tariff 


to producers of wool is evidenced by 
the prices being paid for that commodi- 
ty at this time. We are unquestionably 
enjoying the full benefit of the present 
tariff rates in this country at this time. 


Reciprocal Tariffs 


It is an interesting study to attempt 
to analyze the possibility of the federal 
administration’s entering into recipro- 
cal trade treaties which would adverse- 
ly affect our products. In this regard 
may I call your attention to a letter 
written by the President of the United 
States to Senator O’Mahoney of Wyo- 
ming just after Congress had passed 
the Reciprocal Tariff Act in the spring 
of 1934? May I read this letter to you? 

June 3, 1934 
My dear Senator O’Mahoney: 

My concern that agricultural prices 
should be protected and where possible sub- 
stantially raised, ought to be well known 
by this time. This is why I was surprised 
that a question should be raised about wool. 
The new tariff bill has been thought of as 
one of the emergency measures which would 
help in the general effort to rehabilitate 
agriculture and industry together. The wool 
industry is one of those which need price 
protection and the suggestion that the new 
tariff bill might be used to lower those 
prices is one which would not have occurred 
to me. That is the thought I expressed to 
you, Senator Costigan, and others on May 
9th. I have read the statement which you 


issued and as I might expect, it correctly 
reports the facts. 

I hope that you will have no further 
concern for fear that something damaging 


to the industry may result from this leg- 
islation. 


Very sincerely yours, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 

I am sure no one of us would quar- 
rel with the President’s attitude on 
this most important matter as expressed 
at that time. However, the entire pic- 
ture is not so rosy. The State Depart- 
ment, which ordinarily sets up and 
writes reciprocal treaties, is headed by 
a man who, if we may judge by his 
record in Congress and his public state- 
ments, sincerely believes in a very free 
and easy exchange of goods between 
the various nations. And as time goes 


on, and especially if prices continye 
to rise, there will, of course, be a de- 
mand from the East and South for 
lower tariff rates. 

It will, therefore, be absolutely neces- 
sary for the people engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits, through their organiza- 
tions, to keep the President and other 
interested officials properly informed 
as to their financial condition and as 
to the absolute necessity of maintaip- 
ing existing tariff rates. 

As to our particular situation: While 
wool prices are good and lamb prices 
are somewhat improved from the ex- 
tremely bad markets of November and 
December of 1936, our industry, like 
most other branches of agriculture, has 
only slightly recovered from the great 
depression. 

I happen to be a member of the 
Loan Committee of the Idaho Live 
Stock Production Credit Association. 
This association was set up at a most 
opportune time and was able to acquire 
many of the best loans in its territory. 
On January 6, 1937, this agency had 
87 cattle and sheep loans. These out- 
fits at that time were borrowing from 
the above mentioned concern an aver- 
age of $5.52 per head on ewes or ewe 
lambs or both, and $19.44 per head on 
cattle. And before new crops are raised 
and sold, the average will have in- 
creased to about $9 per head on sheep 
and about $23 per head on cattle. 

These figures do not include, in 
many cases, secondary obligations, nor 
do they include land loans. This credit 
organization is not permitted to make 
loans on land. 

I know of only five range outfits in 
my state which do not have mortgages 
on their livestock. Probably Idaho pre- 
sents about an average picture in this 
regard and to my certain knowledge, 
better than states where recent severe 
droughts have been suffered. 

It can readily be seen from this pit: 
ture that it will take several years 0! 


good prices to put our people in 4 re 
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sonably satisfactory financial condi- 


tion. 

Argentine Sanitary Convention 

When President Roosevelt recently 
indicated, in a statement made in South 
America, that he might soon urge the 
Senate to ratify this so-called conven- 
tion, we were forced to the definite 
conclusion that he had been poorly 
advised and was not well informed. 
This opinion is substantiated by the 
fact that at a recent meeting of the 
United States Livestock Sanitary Asso- 
ciation, which includes most of the im- 
portant veterinary officials of this 
country, resolutions were passed 
strongly opposing ratification of said 
pact. 

We are also pleased to report that 
practically all the national agricultural 
organizations are strenuously exerting 
their influence in opposition to its 
ratification. Most of our western 
United States senators have made 
known their opposition and we are 
somewhat hopeful that the United 
States Senate will not ratify the Argen- 
tine Sanitary Convention. 


Associated W ool Industries 

This organization is, of course, en- 
titled to some credit for the tremendous 
increased consumption of wool during 
the past two years. While I have not 
had an opportunity to get well in- 
formed as to its activity, some advertis- 
ing of our product seems essential. We 
are sure the state associations are on 
firm ground when actively advising 
individual growers to support this work. 


Grazing and Range Conditions 

During the past year much has been 
written and said about range conserva- 
tion, overgrazing, depleted ranges and 
erosion. Many who have been vocal 
appear to have but little knowledge of 
the practical problem. Beyond any 


question, the indictment has _ been 
largely theoretical and quite extreme. 
Let me quote briefly Mr. A. F. Vass 
of the University of Wyoming: 
Maximum returns cannot be secured from 
Plants that are kept nibbled off close to 
the ground, nor can they be obtained by 
allowing plants to go unharvested. Under- 
Stazing, if practiced over a period of years, 


'$ as wasteful from the plant standpoint as 
overgrazing. 


Erosion of the West by winds has been 
given a great deal of publicity, not so much 
from the standpoint of soil depletion, for 
that is almost negligible, but more because 
of the spectacular, as well as the unpleas- 
ant, nature of the thing, and the fact that 
dust gets into the senators’ eyes. It is my 
own opinion that the dust particles picked 
up in the arid and laid down in the humid 
regions have increased, rather than decreased, 
our natural resources. They have merely re- 
settled in a more favorable environment for 
producing plant growth. 

Also, let me quote briefly the Hon- 
orable Thomas Cooper, president of 
the Wyoming Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, in his annual address before their 
convention last July: 

Last year I completed 50 years of work 
with sheep on the ranges of Wyoming. In 
my opinion, the range is better today than 
50 years ago. Early travelers recorded in 
their journeys the difficulty of travel owing 
to the scarcity of feed for their stock. The 
range was just as dry in 1886 as it is this 
year, 1936. Seasons of ample rainfall and 
good growing conditions insure an abun- 
dance of grass. Dry seasons, lack of rainfall, 
means scarcity of feed. Rain fall or drouth 
are not influenced in the least by the number 
of livestock in the western states. 

We must see to it that at least 
occasionally the public has an oppor- 
tunity to hear or read a fair and prac- 
tical treatment of range conditions. 

It is estimated that the National Soil 
Conservation Act will create 30 to 50 
million acres of new pastures in the 
territory east of the twelve western 
range states. The Department of Agri- 
culture estimates increasing numbers 
of sheep in that section, but shows how 
such increase may be offset by de- 
creases in the West due to policies of 
the Forest Service and Taylor Grazing 
Act administration. 

We have already suffered a decrease 
of two to three million head of sheep 
in the twelve western states since 1931. 
And it certainly behooves all active 
people who are interested in our eco- 
nomic welfare to join hands against 
further reduction. 


Wildlife 

The constant demand of certain 
wildlife enthusiasts for more game 
preserves and the radical statements of 
a few misinformed sportsmen whose 
knowledge of game has, in many cases, 
been acquired from the reading of some 
book or possibly a few days’ trip into 
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the mountains during the hunting sea- 
son, have tended to create the impres- 
sion that the range livestock business 
is in direct conflict with game conser- 
vation. Now, nothing could be farther 
from the truth. Both the stockman and 
the farmer have a sympathetic under- 
standing of the habits of game animals 
and birds. Daily through the year he 
sees this game. During the winter he 
sees it feeding on the rancher’s hay or 
in his barnyard eating grain. Ducks, 
geese and pheasants eat his wheat, his 
barley and his oats. Wolves, coyotes 
and bear eat his sheep, his lambs and 
his calves; deer, elk and antelope his 
pasture and his hay. And while it is 
true he does object to the slaughter of 
his domestic stock, he has uttered but 
small complaint for the loss of feed sus- 
tained through the feeding of these 
game animals and birds. 

In reality, who is the true conserva- 
tor of game? The man who hunts it 
down to kill, or the man who feeds it? 
In fact, farmers and stockmen have in 
their control to a large extent the 
preservation of game, and any sound 
game conservation movement must, of 
necessity, look to them for support. I 
think the rank and file of our sports- 
men will subscribe to this. Unfortun- 
ately, they have within their member- 
ship a few radicals who are doing most 
of the talking but who do not represent 
the views of the majority. For instance, 
some of the radical element proposes to 
put all the sheep off the forests and 
Taylor grazing lands. I wonder what 
they propose to do with all this game 
during the winter season. Apparently 
it has never occurred to these people 
that the big game problem in the Wes 
is winter feed. ' 

Would these same people be willing 
to purchase hay for all the deer and 
elk and the antelope that could be 
grazed on these mountain areas during 
the summer? I doubt it. 

Then, what benefit could there be 
from such a program? Winter takes 
a heavy toll of the game we now have; 
why increase it? 

We have no quarrel with the fair- 
minded sportsmen and will be glad and 
willing to cooperate in any reasonable 
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program for wildlife conservation. 
However, we cannot be held responsi- 
ble for the destruction of game that 
has been caused by the high-powered 
rifle, the double-barreled shot gun and 
severe winters. 


7 In Conclusion 


The financial prospects for the im- 
mediate future, for the country as a 
whole and for our industry, appear so 
bright that I would like to call your 
attention to one or two factors which 
may well cause concern. 

Heretofore, when coming out of a 
depression, our sheep numbers in this 
country have been materially reduced. 
At this time that is not the case. From 


the best information obtainable it can, 
I think, be fairly said that we have 
about as many sheep as we have had 
at any time. 

Our experience in marketing the 
1936 crop of lambs should show quite 
clearly that increased numbers of lambs 
could not be marketed at a satisfactory 
price, certainly at least not without an 
extensive lamb advertising campaign. 

While it is, of course, a wonderful 
thing when the individual grower can 
increase the size of his operation with 
largely his own money, it is unques- 
tionably the history of this business 
that we have gotten into more trouble 

-by overexpansion in both sheep and 
lands on borrowed money during good 
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times, than perhaps through all other 
causes. 

Government policies are changing 
very rapidly these days. Our problems 
are becoming more varied and more 
important. There is special need for 
strong wool growers’ associations in 
each of the states for home activities 
and to make the work and voice of the 
National Association stronger and more 
beneficial. 

The National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation has a long and enviable record. 
Today there is greater need than at 
any other time for the service the 
organization can render to the sheep 
industry and to the Nation. 





—E 
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As Submitted to the 72nd Annual Convention of the National Wool Growers Association 


TARIFF AND IMPORTS 

Imports of wool during 1936 were considerably higher 
than in previous years. This was largely the result of the 
increased domestic consumption which for two years has 
been materially in excess of home production. Amounts 
of wool “not finer than 44’s” admitted under the Act of 
1930 at lower rates of duty have continued to be small. 
Imports of lamb and mutton have been in extremely small 
volume. The figures on these imports for the ten months 


of 1936 and 1929 are shown below. 


Imports of Lamb, Wool and Mohair in 1936 


and 1929 








1936 


1929 





Rate of 
Duty 


Volume 
10 Mos. 


Volume 
12 Mos. 


Rate of 
Duty 





22,408 
2,711 


7 cents 
5 cents 


Lamb (lbs. ) 4 
Mutton (Ibs. ) 
Sheep and Goats 
(head) 
Canned Meats (Ibs. ) 
Carpet Wools (Ibs. ) 
Carpet Wools (Ibs. ) 
Wool 40’s to 
ok 
Clothing and Comb- 
ing Wool, finer 
than 44’s (lbs.) 


6,056 
82,427,000) 6 cents 
105,818,000) Free 
26,755,000|24 cents 
clean 
7,987,000|29 cents 


$3.00 


59,008,445 |34 cents 
clean 
1,125,000)34 cents 


4,093,473|18 cents 


Mohair (Ibs. ) 

Wool Rags (Ibs.) 

Sheep and Lamb Skins 
Wooled (Ibs. ) 
3 |S ee 
Pickled (lbs.) 

Goat and Kid Skins 
4 ya 
Green or 


Pickled (Ibs.) 


Free 
Free 
Free 


7,906,000 
8,592,000 
25,315,000 





59,782,000! Free 





4,483,000] Free 





3,146,000 
1,664,000 


27,480 


89,932,000 
175,000,000 


102,207 
1,968,000 
13,989,000 
13,994,000 
37,495,000 
83,830,000 


16,279,000 





4 cents 
24 cents 


$2.00 
20% 
Free 


31 cents 
clean 
31 cents 


Free 

Free 

Free 
Free 


Free 








There has been no change in the tariff law, nor in 
duties applying to wool, lamb or mutton. The Canadian 
trade agreement, which was completed and announced in 
December, 1935, contained nothing regarding wool, lamb or 
mutton. Other trade agreements negotiated during 1936 
have not included any wool or meat exporting country. 

The results of the recent election have apparently 
been considered as full approval of the administration 
policy of negotiating reciprocal trade agreements, as auth- 
orized under the Act of June 12, 1934. The power extended 
to the President by that act expires on June 12, 1937, but 
there is little doubt that the 75th Congress will continue 
the present authorization. There may, however, be some 
debate upon an amendment to require submission to the 
Senate of terms of trade agreements that have been nego- 
tiated and as they are proposed to be placed in effect. 

In his annual report, the Secretary of Agriculture 
suggested that, in the attempt to develop foreign trade, pro- 
tective duties should not be lowered below what they were 
prior to the enactment of the tariff act which became effec- 
tive June 17, 1930. 

Under the Act of 1922, the duty on imported lamb 
and mutton was but four cents per pound as contrasted to 
the existing duty of seven cents per pound. In view of 
recent efforts of lamb exporting countries to gain admission 
to this market, it seems certain that reduction of the pres- 
ent rate of duty would be a serious blow to Americat 
producers, who have already been injured by unreasonably 
low lamb prices that prevailed during most of last year. 

In an address delivered at Buenos Aires on December 
2, 1936, President Roosevelt expressed the hope that “con- 
versations may soon be undertaken between us (the United 
States and Argentine) in order to ascertain the basis which 
exists for the negotiation of a trade agreement between our 
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two countries which may prove to be mutually profitable 
between the people of the United States and the people of 
the Argentine.” 

No announcement has yet been made as to the inten- 
tion to negotiate a treaty with the Argentine. Assurance 
has been given us by Washington officials that no such 
treaty will be attempted without the holding of public 
hearings in which all parties likely to be affected will have 
an opportunity to appear. 

During the year we supported the application of the 
American National Live Stock Association for investigation 
of the present duties on canned meats, now coming in large 
volume from South American countries. The Act of 1930 
placed a duty of six cents per pound upon fresh or frozen 
beef and also upon canned beef. While the fresh and frozen 
meats are excluded on account of the foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease in those countries, that embargo does not apply to 
canned products. A pound of canned beef represents almost 
two pounds of carcass beef and the duty on the canned 
product should, therefore, be in the same ratio. 

Early in December, the Tariff Commission rejected the 
application for the investigation referred to above. 


ARGENTINE SANITARY CONVENTION 

No action was taken in 1936 on the Argentine Sani- 
tary Convention, which had been pending since May, 1935, 
before the Foreign Relations Committee of the United 
States Senate. However, President Roosevelt’s speech at 
Buenos Aires on December 2, 1936, made it apparent that 
he may soon urge the Senate to ratify this so-called con- 
vention. 

This matter must, of course, be considered and prose- 
cuted solely on the basis of protection of the health of the 
domestic livestock and wildlife of the United States. How- 
ever, I have requested the Chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations to hold hearings if considera- 
tion is to be given to the reporting of the convention to 
the Senate. 

At the recent meeting of the United States Livestock 
Sanitary Association, which includes the leading veterin- 
aty officials of the country, strong opposition to ratification 
of the Argentine Sanitary Convention was voted. 

Considerable material has been published by the De- 
partments of Agriculture and State apparently calculated 
to show that the meat imports from the Argentine would 
consist only of lamb or mutton and would be of extremely 
small volume if the convention is made effective by the 
Senate. In fact, the data presented raises a question as 
‘to whether there would be any possible value from the 
limited imports that would be permitted. The fact remains, 
of course, that once the convention is made effective, the 
government officials to be designated by the President have 
full power to declare any other part of the Argentine as 
free from disease and thereby to admit additional imports. 

Also, consideration must be given to the fact that with 
such power placed in the hands of appointive veterinary 
officials, they, in reporting upon the health conditions of 
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any Argentine area, would be subject to extreme pressure 
from Argentine producers, exporters, and probably also 
from officials of our own government. In fact, the com-— 
plete freedom of American livestock from foot-and-mouth 
and related diseases since the passage of the Act of 1930 
is strong evidence that the arrangement under the present 
law is the only safe one for the future. 


RANGE LAND CONSERVATION 

On February 29, 1936, Congress passed the Soil Con- 
servation Act, which was the successor to the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1933. 

Department of Agriculture officials held a conference 
of representatives of different branches of agriculture in 
Salt Lake City in March. At that time representatives of 
the western livestock industry went on record as opposed 
to benefit payments for such changes in cropping practice 
in the central states as would result in increased produc- 
tion of livestock in those states. However, the program 
that was finally put into effect for crop farmers in 1936, 
and as it has been announced for 1937, does not recognize 
this claim made by the range men last March. 

It had been announced, and expected, that by mid- 
summer the details for application of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Act to pasture and range lands would be put into effect. 
However, this was not finally accomplished until October. 
The plan then announced for the thirteen states of the 
western division related chiefly to the development of 
water, reseeding, fencing, etc., but had no reference to the 
making of payments for reducing the rate of stocking on 
range lands, or for adoption of a system of deferred or 
rotated grazing. No announcements have as yet been 
made as to the practices to be recognized in 1937 in con- 
nection with range lands, but it is probable that these latter 
practices will be recognized and included. 

Before Congress adjourned, it was found that the 
terms of the act as framed in 1935 and 1936 did not per- 
mit the application of the plan to public lands upon which 
many thousands of stockmen are, to all intention and pur- 
poses, in the status of tenants. A special amendment 
covering this was introduced toward the close of the ses- 
sion, but no action was taken. The matter will probably 
be again considered by the 75th Congress. 

The 1937 plans now being presented by the A.A.A. 
are, of course, entirely dependent upon the appropriation 
by Congress of funds for the year 1937. However, it is 
entirely probable that this appropriation will be made, and 
probably in ihe same amount as for 1936. 

The 1936 plan was put into effect without any pro- 
vision for the collection of any form of tax upon crops or 
livestock, the producers of which are beneficiaries under 
the Soil Conservation Act. The matter of taxes is handled 
solely by the finance committees of the Congress as a part 
of the revenue measure and fully distinct from the appro- 
priation program. Late in the consideration of the revenue 
bill by the Senate last spring, Secretary Wallace appeared 
and strongly urged the levying of special taxes upon all 
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crops and livestock covered by the conservation plan. How- 

_ever, this recommendation was not adopted. It is now im- 
possible to anticipate what action may be taken in this 
connection during the consideration of the next revenue 
bill. 

The matter of control of production is not directly 
authorized or contemplated by the present law. However, 
the provisions of the law do contemplate that in 1938 
operation of the plan shall be chiefly carried on by the 
various states. It is held that, in view of the Supreme Court 
decision on the Agricultural Adjustment Act, there would 
be no hindrance to the use by the states of federal grants 
of funds in state programs for control of production. To 
some extent the soil conservation plan is being used to re- 
duce the production of major surplus crops. While the 
application of the plan to the West must inevitably reduce 
livestock production somewhat, it seems equally certain 
that, under continuation of the plan, livestock breeding and 
finishing would be increased in the larger farming states. 


LAMB MARKETING 

The prices for lambs in the 1936 crop so far have been 
a very keen and serious disappointment to producers. 
When a price of $12 for lambs grading “good” was reached 
at Chicago in May, it seemed that the supply and demand 
situation was satisfactory and likely to produce good re- 
turns for both shippers and processors. However, the mar- 
ket steadily declined until $8.49 per hundred was recorded 
as the average monthly price for the month of October at 
Chicago for “good” lambs in comparison with $9.23 for 
October, 1935. 


Lamb Prices, Slaughter and Consumption 
in 1935-1936 





Chicago Monthly Prices 
Slaughter for “Good” Lambs 





1935 | 1936 | 1935 =| 1926 


1,539,735 | $ 8.81 | $10.24 
1,313,922 8.54 9.79 
1,373,784 8.17 9.76 
1,266,393 8.11 | 10.86 
1,212,814 8.38 | 11.58 
1,308,683 8.22 | 11.16 
1,352,468 7.96 9.63 
1,395,374 8.68 9.26 
1,593,000 9.34 9.17 
1,764,535 | 1,741,798 9.23 8.49 
November | 1,406,985 | 1,543,916 | 10.30 8.72 
December - | 1,368,654 | 1,573,065 | 10.92 | 


TOTAL CROP __|28,907,000 |31,413,000 | 


Although the 1936 lamb crop was officially estimated 
as being two and a half million head larger than in 1935, 
at the end of the year the slaughter under federal inspec- 
tion was a half million less. From May until August the 
kill for each month was less than in 1935. In September 
it was but 45,000 higher and in October 23,000 higher, than 
a year earlier. In November, however, it was 137,000 
higher. 

The comparatively light slaughter from a crop sup- 
posedly much larger was a surprise and puzzle to the trade 
and to shippers. The November increase, however, re- 








1,584,125 
1,420,685 
1,545,804 
1,665,449 


September 1,548,865 
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vealed that much of the native lamb crop that was said to 
have been forced to early markets by the drought in cen. 
tral and eastern states was in fact carried through until 
late fall and then marketed at weights heavier than usual, 

It also became apparent that an unusually large num- 
ber of lambs in the range states had been held back because 
they needed more finish and they furnished an oversupply 
in November and December. Also, a large movement of ewe 
lambs from Montana and Wyoming to territory farther 
west caused a material reduction from the usual and ex. 
pected number going to earlier markets from the mountain 
states. 

Sixty per cent of the increased production of 1936, 
compared to 1935, was reported as being in Texas. While 
there was considerable fall movement of Texas lambs to 
feed lots, it was found that much of the increased crop of 
that state still was in the hands of breeders at the end of 
the year. The extent of this carryover and its final dispo- 
sition cannot be fully known until the spring of 1937. 

Neither producers nor processors can fully foresee and 
prepare for such an unusual course of events in the handling 
of any year’s lamb crop. However, the extremely low 
prices from August through November constitute a puzzle 
which producers still have been unable to solve. The drop 
of prices from $11 in June to $8.50 in October by no 
means checks with the smaller supply and a slight lack of 
finish of a part of the western crop. 

It was because of these conditions that the executive 
committee, at its August meeting, voted to request that a 
full study of lamb marketing affairs and price movements 
be made by the Department of Agriculture. Officials of 
the Department indicated that the situation would be in- 
vestigated, but, as yet, no report has been made. 

Plainly the fluctuations in lamb prices constitute the 
most serious problem of lamb raisers and the greatest threat 
to the future of the industry. The low prices of the sum- 
mer months were held in effect in spite of reduced supplies. 
and in the face of material increases in the value of pelts 
and internal offal. In the same period, supplies of beef and 
pork were greater than in the corresponding period of 
1935, but except for a limited supply of more fancy cattle, 
prices were well maintained. In this connection it must 
be considered that in 1935 both cattle and hogs had a phe- 
nomenal price rise which came earlier than the much smaller 
and temporary advance in lamb prices. 

Some allowance must be made for a lack of finish of 
a part of the 1936 lamb crop, though that cannot be held 
as a reasonable explanation of summer prices so far oul 
of line with cattle and hogs, and with the general increased 
buying power, lighter supplies and higher wool values. 

It is, of course, generally known and recognized that 
consumers of lamb reside principally in the cities of the 
Pacific and Atlantic seaboards. A striking illustration of 
this is found in the statistics of dressed lambs shipped to 
and lambs slaughtered at the three cities shuwn in the table 
below in August and November, 1936. 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Five State Conventions in January 


REAT interest in current problems was manifest by the 
G large number of wool growers who attended annual 
conventions held last month in Montana, Washington, Ore- 
gon, Idaho and Utah. 

In spite of the general bad weather conditions, almost 
average attendances were recorded in each state. Extremely 
cold weather was the rule throughout the month and many 
of those who planned to attend were deterred by impassible 
roads. 

Current wool prices and possibility of increased exports 
of lamb were the subjects uppermost in the minds of wool 
growers and the representatives of related industries. 

Wool contracting was not active during the convention, 
although several concerns were represented all around the 
circuit. A few transactions were announced, including the 
season’s high, in the sale of the Small clip of western Mon- 
tana at 38% cents. Many sheepmen expressed confidence 
in steady or higher prices and named figures on their clips 
considerably above any reported offers. 

The Argentine Sanitary Convention was roundly scored 
in every state, not only by stock owners, but by sanitary 
officials having in charge the prevention and control of ani- 
mal diseases. Strong but temperately worded resolutions and 
committee reports were adopted by each of the conventions 
in opposition to any change of national policy regarding 
admission of imports from countries in which serious con- 
tagious animal diseases are known to be prevalent. 

It was the consensus of opinion that countries desiring 
to export meat to the United States should be required to 
establish and maintain standards of animal health on the 
same basis as those enforced in this country. 

Current and prospective lamb prices also came in for ex- 
tended discussion and speculation. Dissatisfaction over dis- 
appointing prices of last summer was generally expressed. 
The marked improvement that was reported at the middle of 
the month was generally attributed to the inauguration of the 
Nation-Wide Mid-Winter Lamb Sale. This new form of 
lamb campaign, as sponsored chiefly by the National Asso- 
ciation of Food Chains, was announced early in the month 
to be continued for six weeks. Placing of orders by 
buyers for large distributing concerns was considered to 
have relieved the deadlock in the price situation at the lamb 
markets, 

Administrative features of the Taylor Act and of the 
grazing branch of the United States Forest Service were 
widely discussed, but in less belligerent tone than in other 
recent years. Granting of ten-year permits to forest per- 
mittees appears to have lessened the tenseness of the situa- 
tion that was precipitated in 1935, by extensive cuts to be 
made for the purpose of admitting new applicants to the 
forest grazing lands. On the public domain stockmen and 
administrative officials seem to be reaching a better accord, 


although complaints are very numerous over reported illegal 
and unfair actions and decisions by local grazing boards. 

President R. C. Rich of the National Wool Growers 
Association attended and addressed all conventions, except 
that in Utah, which was addressed by the National Secre- 
tary. A special feature at all the meetings was the very fine 
exhibit, showing the different steps in the manufacture of 
wool sent out by the Botany Worsted Mills of Passaic, New 
Jersey, and under the direction of Mr. Otto Stabell of that 
firm. Mr. Stabell not only very intelligently explained the 
exhibit to interested inquirers, but also talked at each of the 
conventions on the modern trends in woolen fabrics. For the 
exhibit and the appearance of Mr. Stabell, the wool growers 
were indebted to Colonel Chas. F. H. Johnson, president of 
Botany Mills. 

In all cases convention committees convened in the 
afternoon of the day before the regular convention sessions. 
These advance meetings of convention committees result 
in much better considered resolutions and committee reports 
than were customarily adopted in earlier years when com- 
mittees were not convened until after the commencement of 
the convention program. In some cases their time is still 
too short for desirable discussion of important matters. This 
is particularly true in connection with tariff and transporta- 
tion, the best consideration of which often calls for consulta- 
tion with representatives of interests not included in the 
regular committee membership. 


The limitation of space in this issue of the National 
Wool Grower compels a too-abbreviated report of these im- 
portant gatherings. The more outstanding features of each 
convention are tersely outlined in the separate reports 
which follow. 


Montana 
Billings—January 4-5-6 


HE Montana Wool Growers Association had a rebirth 
one year ago. 


At that time there were numerous 
changes in officers and the revamped organization came 
into possession of considerable funds which had previously 
accumulated or had been made available from the state 
set-up for cooperative wool marketing. 

The annual address of President Harry A. Snyder 
dealt largely with the financial affairs of the association. 
It was shown that over $23,000 became available to the 
association during 1936. This was used in part for the 
support of the regular association activities. 

Secretary Kathleen Nielsen reported that 1936 collec- 
tions of dues were sufficient in amount to pay only one third 
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of association expenditures. Montana’s 
full quota of the budget of the National 
Association was shown to have been 
paid. A detailed statement of all ex- 
penditures and assets was presented. 

Harry A. Snyder was reelected 
president; Peter Pauly was named as 
vice president, succeeding Dr. H. C. 
Gardiner, who was transferred to the 
chairmanship of the executive commit- 
tee. Messrs. C. E. Sime and Wallace 
Kingsbury were placed on the execu- 
tive committee. 

A new board of trustees was named: 
for one-year terms Peter Pauly, H. A. 
Snyder and C. C. Jamison; for two- 
year terms, Dr. H. C. Gardiner, Percy 
Williamson and C. E. Sime; for three- 
year terms, Howard Doggett, Wallace 
Kingsbury and Howard Morse. In 
electing them as honorary presidents 
for life, a graceful and well-merited 
compliment was paid to D. C. White, 
Jeff Doggett and Charles Bair. Henry 
Sieben and C. H. Williams were named 
honorary presidents one year ago. 


Resolutions 
Among resolutions adopted were 
those which called for: 


1. Presentation to the legislature of an 
enlarged program for predatory animal con- 
trol to be developed by representatives of 
the Livestock Commission, State Fish and 
Game Commission, Montana Stock Growers 
Association, the Dude Ranchers Associa- 
tion, the Biological Survey and the Mon- 
tana Wool Growers Association. 

2. Elimination of the bounty on preda- 
tory animals. 

3. Reduction of the charge of 814 cents 
per hundredweight for stopping livestock 
for grazing or feeding in transit. 

4. Approval of the Pettengill Bill. 

5. Permanent establishment of a Fat 
Lamb Show for 4-H Club members and 
Future Farmers of America. 

6. Request that the State Board of 
Land Commissioners notify users of state 
lands before completing exchange arrange- 
ments with the federal government. 

7. Investigation on the feasibility of 
legislation requiring all sheep owners to file 
marks of ownership or identification. 

8. Opposition to unnecessary extension 
and enlargement of game preserves. 

9. Approval of the work of the Na- 
tional Meat Board and a recommendation 
that the charges collected at the markets 
for support of this board be increased from 
25 cents per car to $1 per car. 

10. Opposition to the Argentine Sani- 
tary Convention as follows: ‘We are un- 
compromisingly opposed to the ratification 


of the Argentine Sanitary Convention now 
pending before the Senate Committee of 
Foreign Relations, which would permit the 
importation of livestock products from 
zones reported to be free from foot-and- 
mouth disease, and we are opposed to reso- 
lutions or any kind of sanitary conventions 
or treaties whereby the possibility of im- 
porting foot-and-mouth disease or any other 
highly infectious or contagious diseases into 
this country is possible, and we request 
Senators Murray and Wheeler to oppose the 
ratification of all such treaties as may be 
submitted to the Senate of the United 


bias Wool Show 

Over 100 fleeces were entered in the 
wool show conducted by the associa- 
tion during the convention. Separate 
prizes for ram and ewe fleeces were 
‘offered in each of five breeds with 
additional premiums for fleeces entered 
in the classes for market grades of 


1. 
paps Program 


Honorary President Charles H. Wil- 
liams occupied the chair during most 
of the convention sessions. Peter 
Spraynozzle of Salt Lake City 
addressed the sessions on Tuesday and 
Wednesday afternoons. He also ex- 
celled himself before the banquet held 
on the evening of January 5. 


The National Wool Grower 


National President R. C. Rich de- 
livered an address on the afternoon of 
the first day, in which he outlined the 
basis of true conservation of natural 
resources and decried utterances of 
some radical individuals who do not 
in fact speak either for sportsmen or 
practical conservationists. He expressed 
confidence in continuation of the pro- 
tective tariff on wool and based his 
expectations on the statements of 
President Roosevelt contained in a let- 
ter to Senator O’Mahoney on June 5, 
1934. He also outlined recent activities 
of the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation in attempting to work out a 
practical and worth-while method of 
labeling wool fabrics for the protection 
of consumer buyers and the manv- 
facturers of high-quality goods. 

In closing, Mr. Rich urged the 
strengthening of all wool growers’ asso- 
ciations and active participation of all 
wool growers, both in contributing fi- 
nancial support and in framing and 
directing programs undertaken in the 
states for promoting the industry and 
bringing it to its highest point of ser- 
vice to the public. 








Washington 


Yakima—January 8-9 


HE subjects discussed in greatest 

detail during the convention ses- 
sions were the range conservation pro- 
gram and sheep diseases. Mr. J. M. 
McGregor of Hooper, Washington, Mr. 
C. S. Maddox, extension livestock spe- 
cialist of the Washington State College, 
and Mr. D. L. Sanders, district agri- 
culturalist, presented the range con- 
servation program in detail. 

The discussion of sheep diseases was 
made by Dr. E. C. McCullough of the 
Veterinary Department of the Wash- 
ington State College, Dr. Marvin Hales 
director of livestock and dairies of the 
State of Washington, and Dr. Kilpat- 
rick of the state veterinary force. 

Matters pertaining to the forestry 
service were presented to the conven- 
tion by Mr. Brundage, associate re- 
gional forester, and Mr. Ed Burkmier, 
assistant regional forester, Portland, 
and Mr. Glen Smith, assistant regional 


forester, Missoula, Montana. Mr. Wil- 
liam Rush, regional director of the Bio- 
logical Survey of Portland, Oregon, 
presented a report to the convention 
of the activities of the Biological Sur- 
vey in this section. 

General topics, such as Argentine 
Sanitary Convention, tariffs, markets, 
etc., were discussed by Mr. R. C. Rich, 
president of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association, Mr. John T. Caine, 
III, of the Chicago Union Stock Yards, 
Mr. E. N. Wentworth of Armour and 
Company and Mr. H. W. Mathews of 
Swift and Company, also Mr. Philip 
Evans of the National Wool Marketing 
Corporation. 

Mr. G. H. Owens of the State Land 
Department reported on the activities 
of this department and pledged his sup- 
port to cooperate with livestock pro- 
ducers. Mr. William Steinhart, presi 
dent of the Spokane County Sports 
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Council, spoke on the cooperation 
necessary between sports groups and 


livestock groups. 
Dances were held each night under 


the auspices of the Ladies Auxiliary 
and a banquet with 300 in attendance 
was held on the evening of January 9. 

The old officers were reelected for 
the ensuing year, namely: T. J. Drum- 
heller, president; V. O. McWhorter, 
vice president; J. F. Sears, secretary. 

Official expressions of the associa- 
tion included the following: 


Argentine Sanitary Convention 


1. We strongly oppose ratification by the 
United States Senate, and making effective, 
of the Argentine Sanitary Convention that 
was submitted to the Senate in May, 1935, 
as an agreement signed by the Secretary of 
State and the Argentine Ambassador at 
Washington and contemplating admission 
to this country of meats from “disease-free 
zones” of the Argentine. 

We insist that other countries wishing to 
enter our country’s markets with their ani- 
mal products can have no reasonable grounds 
for complaint when we ask that they main- 
tain the same standards of health of live- 
stock that are maintained in the United 
States. 

The outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease 
that occurred here in 1924 caused an enor- 
mous loss to American stockmen who cheer- 
fully supported the American policy of 
complete eradication of that dreadful and 
loathsome disease at any cost. At that time 
it was necessary to slaughter many thou- 
sands of deer in areas in which the disease 
had spread from domestic livestock to the 
wildlife, 

The terms of the Argentine Sanitary Con- 
vention certainly would increase the proba- 
bility of having the foot-and-mouth disease 
again get a foothold in this country. We 
must ask and urge that any country seeking 
to enter our markets shall at least employ 
health measures equivalent to those effective 
in the United States and supported by our 
livestock producers. We request that the 
United States Senators from the State of 
Washington oppose the ratification of this 
instrument and instruct our secretary to 
transmit this resolution to them. 


The Tariff 


2, The greatly improved conditions in 
business and in foreign trade show that the 
tariff policy embodied in the law of 1930 
permits and supports domestic industry and 
agriculture and also permits a large volume 
of necessary imports, most of which are 
admitted on a duty-free basis. 

We commend and appreciate the continu- 
ation of the policy of the Act of 1930 al- 
Most in its entirety during the last four 
Yeats and ask for its continuation. 


From the standpoint of the interests, not 
only of our own business, but of the com- 
mercial structure of the Nation, we cannot 
subscribe to a policy apparently fol- 
lowed in connection with some of the 
reciprocal trade agreements that have been 
negotiated under the Act of 1934. To en- 
courage importation of agricultural products 
as a means of facilitating exports of fac- 
tory products is not fair even to industry. 
It goes toward destroying a proper balance 
between urban and rural life and employ- 
ment. Logically pursued, a policy of trad- 
ing off agriculture through imports, as a 
means of fostering industrial exports, ulti- 
mately must lead to an unsafe dependence 
upon foreign countries for supplies of food 
and clothing that can be produced efficient- 
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ly and economically in the United States 
and at reasonable cost in consideration of 
the standards of living which this adminis- 
tration laudably is striving to establish in 
the cities and on our farms and ranches. 

3. A rate of 1214, cents per head, with 
board, was approved for shearing in 1937. 

4. Legislation to hinder or restrict sales 
outlets for lambs was opposed. 

§. It was asked that there be labeling 
of all fabrics and garments purporting to 
contain wool so as to show the actual 
content of fiber other than wool. 

6. Central filing, within 30 days, of chat- 
tel mortgages on livestock was advocated. 

7. Notice was given that future efforts 
of the association will be primarily directed 
to serve the interests of members. 








Oregon 


Ontario—January 12-13 


LARGE attendance at the Ore- 

gon convention taxed Ontario 
facilities for housing. Problems of range 
administration have been acute in Mal- 
heur County and concern several resi- 
dents in Idaho, The Ontario gathering 
furnished an opportunity for confer- 
ence between all interests and govern- 
ment officials. 

In his annual address President J. G. 
Barratt spoke with emphasis on a num- 
ber of matters affecting the sheep in- 
dustry. He expressed the belief that 
controlled burning of brush in some 
forest areas was needed to remove 
serious fire hazards, which in recent 
years have resulted in material dam- 
age. The Pacific Coast shipping strike 
comes close to the interests of Oregon 
producers and President Barratt sug- 
gested, “If the federal government 
won’t stop the strike, it is time for the 
people of Oregon to do what they can.” 

Mr. Barratt also expressed uncom- 
promising opposition to any importa- 
tion of livestock products from the 
Argentine that involve risk of the in- 
troduction into this country of the foot- 
and-mouth disease. He asserted that 
Oregon wool growers are also unani- 
mously in favor of the Taylor Grazing 
Act, even though its administration 
may result in a 40 per cent reduction 
in range sheep. 

Mr. Barratt was reelected as presi- 
dent for another term. Mr. Herman 
Oliver was voted in as vice president, 


but after the close of the convention 
sent word that he was not available 
for the office. 

The report of Secretary Walter A. 
Holt showed some gain in membership 
and particularly in dues collections for 
1936. The Oregon quota of the budget 
of the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion was shown to have been paid in 
full. 

The chief convention entertainment 
was an evening banquet presided over 
by Mac Hoke. Local musical features 
were interspersed with numerous pre- 
pared and impromptu speeches. 

Among the outstanding features of 
the two-day program were the follow- 
ing: Address on financial and general 
affairs by Mac Hoke; discussion by 
Dr. E. L. Potter of an economic study 
of relationships of forest grazing 
to utilization of farm lands; a demon- 
stration by D. E. Richards of the rela- 
tionship of size of ewes to profits; a 
discussion of methods of range apprais- 
als as employed by the division of 
grazing by A. D. Molohon; Wildlife 
and Agriculture by W. M. Rush of the 
Biological Survey; Conservation of 
Range Lands in 1937 by Professor P. 
M. Brandt, and the Nation-Wide Mid- 
Winter Lamb Sale by F. R. Marshall. 

The Oregon Women’s Auxiliary is 
one of the most effective that has been 
organized. Two separate sessions were 
held featuring a discussion of buying 
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woolen fabrics by Mrs. Azalea Sager. 

Reports presented to the convention 
by various special committees reflected 
careful consideration of numerous im- 
portant topics. Among the notable 
statements and recommendations were 


the following: 

1. A request for correlation in the mak- 
ing of range surveys by the Division of 
Grazing, Soil Conservation Service, Forest 
Service and State Colleges. 

2. Amendment of the Oregon Forest Pro- 
tection Act to provide for zoning of lands 
to the end that fire control regulations may 
be established suitable for employment on 
timber and grazing areas. 

3. It was asserted that cuts made in graz- 
ing permits for protection and distribu- 
tion of forage should be based solely on the 
demands from bona fide stockmen, and 
that cuts for distribution should be made 
solely on temporary permits and those in 
excess of numbers stated in term permits. 

4. Commendation of the federal program 
on conservation of range lands and request 
for provision for payments on construction 
of boundary fences instead of only cross 
fences and drift fences recognized in 1936. 
Disapproval was expressed on the reduction 
announced for 1937 of the maximum pay- 
ments per animal unit. 

5. Recommendation for establishment of 
auxiliary livestock highways. 

6. Recommendation for establishment by 
the National Wool Growers Association of 
a department for assisting state associa- 
tions in membership and other work. 

7. Requesting a state appropriation of 
$15,000 for study of sheep diseases. 

8. Opposition to repeal or amendment of 
the fourth section of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. 

9. Opposition to six-hour day for railroad 
employees. Opposition to railroad control 
or operation of truck transportation. Recom- 
mendation for establishment of carload rates 
on partial cars that cannot safely be loaded 
under the established minimum with large 
shipments. 

10. Request for discontinuance of dis- 
counts on tags and black wool. Recommen- 
dation for study of the results obtained by 
wool cooperative and auction systems as 
compared with direct sale in the country to 
dealers. 

11. Appreciation of the activities of the 
U. S. Senate committee for investigation of 
wool marketing practices. It was urged that 
the report of the investigation and the find- 
ings of the committee be published for the 
information of growers. 

12. Recommendation for state legisla- 
tion making it mandatory on the part of 
manufacturers to attach labels to woolen 
garments to disclose the percentage of fibers 
other than wool. 

13. It was asked that hunters and trap- 
pers of predatory animals be relieved from 


necessity of obtaining licenses and that 
closed seasons on bears established in some 
counties be removed. 

14. It was recommended that the present 
methods of controlling predatory animals 
“be supplemented by an adequate federal 
bounty on coyotes, said bounty to be handled 
by the Biological Survey.” An appropriation 
of $60,000 from the state for the coming 
two years was recommended for use in 
matching county funds. 

15. The association urged growers to 
arrange for deduction of 10 cents per 
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bag for support of Associated Wool In. 
dustries. 

16. The following statement was adopted 
in connection with the Argentine Sanitary 
Convention: “We are opposed to ratification 
of the Argentine Sanitary Convention placed 
before the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations and which would allow the im. 
portation of livestock products from zones 
of foreign countries in which foot-and- 
mouth disease is prevalent. We request 
Senators McNary and Steiwer to oppose 
such proposed arrangements.” 








Idaho 


Pocatello—January 14-15-16 


UESTIONS of range use and possi- 
ble lamb imports were prominent 
in the minds and discussions of those 
attending the 44th annual convention 
of the Idaho Wool Growers Association. 
The response to Mayor Terrell’s ad- 
dress of welcome was delivered by Mrs. 
Emma R. Yearian, whose references to 
sheep affairs evidenced the full ca- 
pacity for handling range operations 
successfully exercised by her for sev- 
eral years. 

The annual address of President T. 
C. Bacon covered matters of imports, 
finance, and range use. His considered 
and temperate remarks upon the wild- 
life problem defined the situation in a 
fair and statesmanlike style, and he 
denied the impression that sometimes is 
sought to be conveyed that the range 
livestock industry is in conflict with 
the program of game conservation. On 
this question the president said, “We 
have no quarrel with the fair-minded 
sportsman and will be glad and willing 
to cooperate in any reasonable program 
on wildlife conservation.” 

“Tn all fairness, who is the real con- 
servator of game—the man who hunts 
it down to kill, or the man who feeds 
it?” asked Mr. Bacon. “Both the 
stockman and the farmer have a sym- 
pathetic understanding of the habits of 
game animals and birds. In fact, farm- 
ers and stockmen have in their control, 
to a large extent, the preservation of 
game, and any sound game conserva- 
tion movement must, of necessity, look 
to them for support.” 

The National President, R. C. Rich, 
spoke emphatically regarding the im- 
portance of present wool tariff rates 


and asserted that no_ business-like 
judgment of sheep affairs under recent 
conditions could find that wool prices 
are out of line with values of other 
commodities. 

W. H. Philbrick, one of the original 
organizers of the Idaho Association, 
was named as honorary president. 
Mr. Bacon declined to accept another 
term and was succeeded by Mr. Merle 
L. Drake, Challis. Mr. H. B. Soulen, 
Weiser, Idaho, was continued as vice 
president and M. C. Claar as secretary. 

The report and financial statement 
of the secretary showed 1936 dues 
collections in the amount of $8,200, 
which accounted for all expenditures 
and full payment of the state quota of 
the budget of the National Association. 

Reports and statements adopted as 
final expressions of the association 
evidence unusual care in preparation. 
We, therefore, print the full text of 
the report dealing with the Argentine 
Sanitary Convention and sanitary re- 
quirements in connection with imports 
under reciprocal trade agreements. 


Argentine Convention 


The livestock of the United States have 
suffered from several outbreaks of foot-and- 
mouth disease introduced from foreign 1- 
tions. Scientific investigation in England 
and here proved that this disease was Cat- 
ried from nation to nation by means o 
meat taken from animals suffering from, of 
seemingly recovered from, foot-and-mouth 
disease. The last outbreak of this disease 0 
California was traced directly to meat scraps 
that originated in South America. The 
scraps were the refuse from meat purchased 
in South America and eaten enroute by the 
occupants of the ship. To be infective, such 
scraps must have come from animals i0- 


(Continued on page 36) 
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—_ 


ONSUMPTION of over 500,000,- 

000 pounds of greasy shorn wool 
in 1935, or about 60 per cent more 
than we produced in that same year, 
cleared practically all the carryover of 
domestic wool and accounted for con- 
siderable foreign wool in addition 
thereto. We began the season of 1936 
from scratch, so to speak, so far as 
supplies of raw wool are concerned. 
Prediction was freely made that con- 
sumption would fall off sharply in 
1936. On the contrary, as early as July 
we found that our consumption was 
running well up to the banner year of 
1935. It was about this time that a 
shortage in domestic wool became very 
evident. 


Thus, it will be seen that the stage 
has been set for many months for a 
substantial rise in wool values. The full 
strength of the market, however, which 
seemed fully justified by a very short 
supply and normal demand, was not 
fully realized until November and De- 
cember. The delay in the rise of prices 
was caused largely, we believe, by the 
willingness of the majority of the wool 
merchants to sell in the months of July 
and August, or as quickly as a small 
profit could be obtained, regardless of 
actual values based on supply and de- 
mand and foreign importing parity of 
similar wools. Perhaps the anxiety on 


the part of merchants to unload is re- 
sponsible for the sagging values in June, 
July, and August. We feel that the 
firm selling policy of the National, 
controlling perhaps the largest volume 
of wool, contributed much to the rise 
in values of domestic wool in the past 
few months. The market advanced 
about 20 per cent from November 1 
to January 1. Today we are selling 
domestic wool well above the duty-paid 
cost of similar foreign wools. 


The World Markets 


The strength of the wool market is 
not a local affair. In every wool pro- 
ducing country of the world markets 
have advanced sharply. Demand is 
keen, particularly so since January 1. 
Early in the season Japan declared a 
boycott against Australian wool. This 
was an effort to retaliate against Eng- 
land for some of the trade barriers 
that had been placed by John Bull. It 
was evident early in the present season 
that Japan would hardly be able to 
acquire enough woul from South Ameri- 
ca and South Africa to enable her to 
stay out of the Australian market. In 
the last decade Japan has _ increased 
her annual wool requirements from 
250,000 bales to about 750,000, largely 
of the finer grades, and usually pur- 
chased in Australia. Early in this year 


Cc. J. FAWCETT 
General Manager, National Wool 
Marketing Corporation 
Japan entered the Australian markets 
and has been taking about 65 per cent 
of each offering since. 

The war clouds in Europe have, no 
doubt, played an important part in 
stimulating demand for wool, for it is 
said that wool is the first commodity 
required to satisfactorily equip an 
army. It is estimated that 20 pounds 
of clean wool is required to outfit a 
soldier for a year fighting in the front 
lines, and there is little or no recover- 
able product from this class of material. 
Judging by the manner in which every 
European nation is arming itself, much 
wool will probably be required for some 
years to come for this purpose. 


Are Wool Prices High? 


In view of the great demand for wool 
the world over, we are wondering 
whether present values are really high. 
In a review of the year 1924, to which 
many economists choose to refer as 
normal, we find that wool from Wyo- 
ming, for instance, was selling freely 
at 50 cents and above per grease pound, 
that fleece wool from the farm wool 
states was selling at 60 cents and above 
per pound. Again in 1928 we find that 
average original bag territory wool was 
selling at $1.15 to $1.17 per clean 
pound, which is about 10 to 15 per 
cent above present values. So, the ques- 
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tion may well be asked, in view of the 
small stocks of wool, whether we are 
not entering into an era of high grease 
wool values that will most likely con- 
tinue for a number of years. Medium 
grades, such as quarter and three 
eighths produced by black-faced sheep, 
seem to be in the strongest position, 
not only in this country but in foreign 
countries as well. This is probably due 
to the fact that around 70 per cent of 
the clothing wool of the world is fine 
and half-blood. The medium grades are 
in relatively small supply. This fact 
is clearly demonstrated by sales now 
taking place in New Zealand. Quite a 
large percentage of the New Zealand 
wools are of the medium grades. Very 
high values are prevailing at auctions 
of medium wool now being held in 
New Zealand. 


Future Wool Clips 


There seems to be little prospect of 
increasing the domestic clip to any 
marked degree for a number of years 
to come. Texas is about the only section 
of the country that is showing a 
marked increase in wool production. 
That portion of Montana east of the 
Rocky Mountains, North and South 
Dakota, sections in Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, Kansas and Nebraska have been 
seriously injured by the drought. This 
condition has not only contributed to 
a very much smaller wool clip, but has 
also decreased the value, in many cases, 
of the wool produced. It would seem 
that our production of greasy shorn 
wool will not greatly exceed 350,000,- 
000 pounds for some years to come, 
and it also seems to be a fair assump- 
tion that consumption will also be 
about 100,000,000 pounds in excess of 
production. One of the most import- 
ant factors, therefore, pertaining to 
our industry, is the assurance that our 
domestic market for wool will be pre- 
served. The present tariff is the most 
scientific and effective that we have 
ever had in the history of the United 
States. Any reciprocal trade treaty with 
a foreign country involving wool where 
a lowering of duty is effected, notwith- 
standing the strength of foreign wool, 
would seriously interfere with values of 
our domestic market. The present 34 


cents per clean pound duty reflects a 
grease pound duty of 21 to 23 cents 
per pound on South American 56’s, 
which is a type comparable to our 
domestic three-eighths grade. This con- 
vention, as well as every state wool 
growers’ organization, should do every- 
thing in its power to prevent any such 
action, for this is a proposition in which 
the growers and woolen manufacturers 
are equally interested. It should be re- 
membered that without the domestic 
woolen manufacturers, our product 
would have little value. It is desirable 
from every viewpoint that closer co- 
operation should exist between the wool 
growing industry and the manufactur- 
ing industry, for by and large what 
affects one branch of the industry ad- 
versely will likewise have the same 
effect on the other. 


Competition from Other Fibers 


While the present wool values are 
quite satisfactory, we cannot close our 
eyes to the danger of increased com- 
petition from competing fibers, of 
which rayon is the most prominent. It 
is interesting to note that in 1926 there 
was sold in the United States about 60,- 
000,000 pounds of rayon yarn, while 
in the year of 1936 there was sold 
about 360,000,000 pounds. On Decem- 
ber 31, 1936, only three days’ supply 
existed in the hands of mills. The rayon 
mills are far behind with their orders. 
This factor is cited by those who are 
seeking to bear the wool market. It is 
true that rayon has taken the place of 
much wool. It probably has made 
greater inroads,’ however, in the con- 
sumption of both cotton and silk. A 
manufacturer recently said to the 
writer, “We have not yet found a satis- 
factory method of blending wool and 
rayon.” It is true, however, that higher 
values of wool will provoke greater 
effort on the part of manufacturers to 
use substitutes. The Associated Wool 
Industries has done much to promote 
the increased use of wool. Much more 
can be done. As a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Associated Wool 
Industries, representing the wool grow- 
ing industry, I have strongly advocated 
an educational program with the 4-H 
clubs of the United States, as well as 
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in public schools and institutions work. 
ing through the Smith-Hughes ang 
other educational groups. 

Now that the manufacturers of 
worsteds, particularly men’s wear, are 
using a percentage of rayon, it becomes 
more and more important that we have 
a compulsory labeling act. So long as 
rayon is being used with wool in the 
manufacture of worsteds, the rayon 
people are deriving considerable benefit 
from our money that is expended jp 
promoting the use of wool. We are 
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paying the fiddler and the rayon people 
are enjoying the dance. Wool tops are 
selling today at $1.35 per pound. Rayon 


tops are selling at 40 cents per pound, agait 
Cloth has been exhibited on Summer J 50" 
Street, it is claimed, containing as resul 
much as 40 per cent rayon, yet sold clean 
practically on a par with all-wool | 
worsteds. It is our contention that the deme 
consuming public is entitled to know a lar 
the content of the commodity for which Cont 
it is paying money. If, as claimed by the 1 
the rayon people, a useful article can withe 
be made from a high percentage of ing. | 
rayon and wool, the article should be withe 
priced to the consuming public in finan 
accordance therewith. To this end, we been, 
have made plans to have a Truth-in- ever, 
Fabric bill introduced in the Senate buy 2 
at once. We feel sure that more sup- Austr 
port may be expected from the worsted again 
mills than ever before and that there with¢ 
is a very good chance of this bill pass- sense 
ing. Every wool growers’ organization re-eni 
should also get behind this bill that will towar 
soon be introduced in the Senate. While 
the present condition of the wool mar- J ig el 
ket is stable and economically sound, consi 
we must not cease our vigilance. We presel 
must not overlook the fact that if soon | 
adulteration is permitted to progres- porta 
sively increase, the loss of poundage in & lines 
manufacturing processes and its cor- all. H 


responding effect on prices of wool will : 
shortly assume serious proportions, and wool 


the full benefit of the price structure Spot | 
we have established during the season J ‘he pi 
of 1936 may, to a degree, be lost. {0 nor 

The National Wool Marketing Cor- @ Where 
poration is not only attempting to per less th 
form a real marketing service for the J tion is 


wool growing industry of the United @  \ 
States, but is interesting itself, so fat in the 


(Continued on page 35) of life 
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T= demand for wool during the fore part of the opening 
month of the new year continued strong, with all the 
world markets showing an upward tendency and distinctly 
against the buyer. Our domestic wools were in exceedingly 
short supply, and the demand for spot wool continued, as a 
result of which prices advanced from two to four cents 
clean above those quoted in our last letter. 

The opening sales this year in Australia showed a keen 
demand, with Japan participating very actively and taking 
a large percentage of the offerings, and with England, the 
Continent and America also participating. However, toward 
the middle of the month the action of Japan in practically 
withdrawing from the sales was a little puzzling and confus- 
ing. Several reasons were advanced for Japan’s practical 
withdrawal at the time. The real one seemed to be that her 
financial arrangements were not quite so easy as they had 
been, due perhaps to a condition of political unrest. How- 
ever, Whatever the reason for Japan’s lack of eagerness to 
buy at that time, it seems to have been clarified, since, in the 
Australian sales which opened on February 2, she was 
again an active participant. During the period after Japan’s 
withdrawal, there was a considerable irregularity and, in a 
sense, @ weaker tone in the market. However, with her 
reentry the foreign market has shown a new tendency 
toward regularity and firmness. 

The automobile strike is still, of course, a very disturb- 
ing element, and its continuation has no doubt contributed 
considerably to the general inactivity of the market at 
present. It is to be hoped that a satisfactory settlement will 
soon be made, for a long-drawn-out labor dispute in this im- 
portant industry might, as it were, prove contagious to other 
lines of industry, and would, of course, seriously affect us 
all. However, we hope that this strike will soon be settled. 

The arrival, of course, of large weights of Australian 
wool in this market has tended to lessen the pressure for 
spot wool, and has made manufacturers less eager to pay 
the premium that had obtained on domestic spot wools up 
to now. We are today faced with the anomalous situation 
whereby all-Australian tops are offered at considerably 
ess than tops made of domestic wools. Generally this situa- 
tion is reversed. 

_ We have, of course, had the tragedy of a great flood 
in the Ohio Valley, entailing as it does a tremendous loss 
of life and property. It is to be presumed that most of the 


property being destroyed will sooner or later have to be 
replaced—perhaps not immediately, but within two or three 
months, and a considerable amount of it will require the 
use of wool. 

Contracting, since the turn of the year, has been more 
or less scattered, and except for a few contracts placed in 
Texas recently, one of which brought 40 cents, has prac- 
tically ceased. It is reported here in this market that a con- 
siderable number of the 1937 contracts have been turned 
to the manufacturers. Many of the early contracts disposed 
of in this manner show a very decent profit (to the dealer). 

The government has recently awarded some very large 
contracts for shirtings and overcoatings. The shirtings call 
for worsted wools, and the overcoatings for woolen type 
wools. While we believe the manufacturers who obtained 
these contracts have covered their requirements, we, never- 
theless, feel that this large piece of business will act as a 
stimulating influence on the market in general. 

In summarizing, we believe that the wool market is 
fundamentally sound, both here and abroad, and while at 
the minute the market is extremely inactive, the outlook 
for wool is particularly favorable. The wool grower, no 
doubt, will be faced with the not unusual easing off in 
prices at shearing time. It would, therefore, seem that grow- 
ers who consign their wool will be more likely to receive the 
full benefit of what appears to be a very favorable outlook 
for wool in the long pull. The growers who consigned their 
1936 clip certainly have had their judgment fully vindicated. 

Government Contracts Awarded 

ECENT contracts placed by the government for woolen 

and worsted goods amounted to approximately 6,500,- 
000 yards, about 4,000,000 worsteds and about 2,500,000 
yards of overcoatings. Delivery will be made on these con- 
tracts over the next ten months and it is estimated this will 
require from ten to fourteen million pounds grease wool 
equivalent in the manufacturing process. This is equal to a 
year’s production of one of the average territory-wool states 
required to complete this one government order. It should 
be remembered that this government order is in addition 
to the civilian consumption, which has averaged 50,000,000 
per month from January to November, inclusive, in the 
season of 1936. This would appear to be a very bullish 
factor as far as wool values are concerned for the coming 
season. 





FOREIGN WOOL 





New Zealand wool—two sacks to the bale— 
as it leaves the hold of the ship. 








So much foreign wool arrived in Boston during 
January that all commercial piers were full. In 
the emergency, ships were allowed to unload 
here at the Army Base. 


OOL differs from other agricultural commodities in 

that we produce no exportable surplus. We produce 
in this country an average of only about two thirds of 
our annual requirements of raw wool. The balance must be 
secured from foreign wool-growing countries. Practically 
all of the wool required by the carpet mills is imported into 
this country free of duty, for we probably produce less than 
2,000,000 pounds of strictly carpet wool in the United 
States. Thus it will be seen that the importation of carpet 
wool free of duty does not greatly interfere with our domes- 
tic sheep industry. 


It is, however, essential that we have adequate protec- 
tion against foreign clothing wools. The present clean con- 
tent duty reflects a grease equivalent of 21 to 23 cents per 
pound on South American medium wools. The National 
Wool Marketing Corporation has been an important factor 
in lifting domestic values to foreign importing parity and 
our domestic wool growers are today receiving full benefit 


Australian wool being weighed by U. S. Customs 
Inspectors. Note the scales they use. 





The accurate weight of the tare is checked con- 

tinuously. Leo O’Brien, well known on Summer 

Street, as manager of a large trucking concern, is 
pinch-hitting for the custom’s officer. 


the largest shipment of Australian wool ever 

received in Boston, about ten million pounds, was 

unloaded during January into the four sections of 
this pier. This is one of the sections. 


of the duty. In January, because of the small supply 
of spot wool available in this country, we were able t0 
obtain prices above foreign values, plus the duty. 


The foreign parity for any particular grade of domes 
tic wool is simply the price at which similar wool cal 
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be imported from abroad, plus the 
duty which must be paid on this for- 
eign wool. Stated in this way the 
formula sounds very simple, but in 
deciding whether or not to purchase a 
lot of foreign wool, the importer must 
take many additional factors into con- 
sideration. In the first place, a trans- 
action in foreign exchange must usually 
be made. If the foreign wool is to be 
paid for in English money the importer 
must obtain from his banker a quota- 
tion at which he can buy pounds ster- 
ling with his United States dollars. 

The next factor which must be con- 
sidered is the difference in the so-called 
“conversion cost.” It costs less per 
clean pound to produce tops from 
Australian wool than from similar 
domestic wool. In the first place, the 
Australian wool will average to shrink 
20 to 25 per cent less. Also, the 
Australian wool will generally yield 
less percentage of noils. The point is 
that starting with the freight, the 
charges for converting grease wool into 
tops are made on a grease basis. 
Obviously, if a hundred pounds of 
Australian wool actually produces a 
higher percentage of tops than a 
hundred pounds of similar territory 
domestic wool, the charges expressed 
in cents per clean pound of top are 
less for the foreign product and the 
manufacturer must do his figuring on 
the clean basis. 

[This is the fifth of a series of articles on 
“The Marketing of Your Wool,” written 


by the National Wool Marketing Corpor- 
ation. ] 


The Boston Wool Market 
ONDITIONS in the Boston wool 
market for the week ending Feb- 

tuary 5 have been reported by the 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics as 
follows: 





Boston wool houses had very few outlets 
for domestic wools in the past week at the 
prices asked for the limited remaining spot 
supplies. The urgent demand that required 
buyers to pay a substantial premium for 
domestic wools had dwindled to only occa- 
sional calls for small quantities to piece out 
stocks, Buyers who were looking for domes- 
tic wools to cover future needs had their 
ideas of prices set at levels considerably be- 
low the prices they had been paying for 
spot domestic wools in the past month. 

eir judgment of domestic wool values 
vas being influenced by the prices of foreign 





wools here and abroad. 

The effect upon prices of an urgent de- 
mand when supplies are extremely limited 
was shown by sales of fine Delaine Ohio 
wools at advanced prices in the range 46- 
48 cents, in the grease. Other grades of 
Ohio wools offered within recent selling 
price ranges were of no interest to buyers 
at the moment. 

Quotations were mostly steady on terri- 
tory wools although largely nominal be- 
cause of the extremely small trade. Holders 
were very firm on asking prices for graded 
wools. Small quantities of original fine ter- 
ritory wools of inferior character were re- 
ported slightly easier because of the irregu- 
larly lower prices at which spot Australian 
wools suitable for topmakers were available. 
Original fine territory wools of good char- 
acter are firmly held at $1.05-1.08, scoured 
basis, for average to short French combing 
length, at $1.08-1.10 for average to good 
French combing and at $1.10-1.12 for good 
French combing and staple combing length. 

Prices were irregular on spot fine ‘Austra- 
lian Merino and crossbred, South American 
wools. Some houses were refusing to accept 
bids below their recent selling prices while 
others were willing to grant concessions in 
view of the generally slower demand. 

The only business reported on mohair in 
Boston was sales of small lots of sorted mo- 
hair and mohair tops at firm prices. Dealers 
reported contracting for the spring clip in 
Texas at 62-65 cents for adult mohair. 


Review of the 1936 Wool 
Market and Prospects for 
Values in 1937 


(Continued from page 32) 

as possible, in legislative and other 
matters of importance to the industry 
as a whole. We are planning to gather 
more useful statistics bearing on sup- 
ply and demand for our product for the 
use of our consignors, and be a real 
service corporation to the industry, in 
a broad sense of the word. There can 
be no doubt that the National has 
performed a very worth-while market- 
ing service in 1936. Having faith in the 
wool market as we did, the manage- 
ment, in connection with the Executive 
Committee, pursued what has proved 
to be a wise course in marketing the 
1936 consignments. Eighty per cent of 
our holdings were sold in the months of 
November, December, and the fore part 
of January when practically all other 
stocks» in the hands of dealers were 
exhausted. 

It is now evident that growers who 
entered into contracts for their 1937 
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clip were not fully advised as to the 
probable strength of the market for 
the coming year. Proof of this state- 
ment is found in the fact that such 
contracts are now being offered freely 
to mills at 7@8 cents per clean pound 
less than the prevailing market. We see 
nothing in the immediate future to 
warrant the expectation of lower values 
in wool. On the contrary, practically 
every factor tends toward increasing 
scarcity with higher values. It is in- 
teresting to note that in the past two 
years we have consumed about: 1,200,- 
000,000 pounds of wool, or the equiva- 
lent of three years’ production. In view 
of the scarcity in foreign countries, the 
question may well be asked, “From 
whence cometh an adequate supply of 
wool to meet our requirements’? 

We believe we have a valuable ser- 
vice to offer to the wool growing in- 
dustry of the country, and we earnestly 
desire your cooperation and suggestions 
that will assist us in increasing our use- 
fulness. 





Merino Meeting 

co 3ist annual meeting of the 

American and Delaine Merino 
Record Association was held at the 
Southern Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, Janu- 
ary 13. The fees for the coming year 
will be 35 cents for recording lambs, 
50 cents for older sheep, and transfers 
at 25 cents. Premium offers at fairs 
will be resumed to be distributed to 
different states at the rate of 5 cents 
per record, based on 1936 figures. The 
publication of the annual record volume 
will be continued. 

Officers for 1937 are as follows: 
President, W. L. Fisk, Newark, Ohio; 
vice president, C. L. Robb, Cadiz, 
Ohio; secretary-treasurer, Gowdy Wil- 
liamson, Xenia, Ohio. Pedigree com- 
mittee is composed of: Geo. W. Deeds, 
Pataskala, Ohio; C. H. Bell, Ashley, 
Ohio; J. J. Scheetz, Coshocton, Ohio, 
and the executive board of: C. J. Hill, 
Chesterhill, Ohio; G. Krantz, Dover, 
Ohio; G. E. Helser, LaFayette, Ohio; 
A. R. Jewell, Centerburg, Ohio; C. L. 
Robb, Cadiz, Ohio; O. J. Blamer, 
Johnstown, Ohio, and Walter Staley, 
Marysville, Ohio. 

Gowdy Williamson, Secretary 
















































































































Five State Conventions in January 


Idaho 


(Continued from page 30) 
fected with this disease, in which case the 
meat should never have been sold for human 
consumption and could not be so sold in 
the United States. To meet this situation in 
1930, the Congress of the United States 
passed legislation which prohibited the im- 
portation of meat from countries in which 
foot-and-mouth disease prevailed. The 
effectiveness of this law is well demonstrated 
by the fact that not a single case of this 
disease has occurred in this country since 
its passage. For this our stockmen are grate- 
ful. 

It is now proposed that this law be so 
modified as to permit the importation of 
meat from countries in which the disease 
exists, but from parts of such country 
which are said to be free from such disease. 
This proposal just means that this country 
either would have to accept the word of 
the infected country as to the freedom of 
some section from disease, or police the 
country to determine this fact. The latter 
course clearly is impossible. That the word 
of such country on this point is unreliable 
is amply demonstrated by the fact that 
meat from infected animals was sold our 
ships and the refuse from such meat brought 
us this disease. 

At great public expense, the livestock of 
many of the world’s progressive countries 
have been freed of this disease. To such 
countries the existing law offers no embar- 
rassment. If the world is to be freed from 
this disease, all countries must be forced to 
eradicate it. The existing law has this pur- 
pose in view, as well as the protection of the 
public health. We are, therefore, unalter- 
ably opposed to any modification of existing 
law and call upon our members of the 
United States Senate to oppose any so-called 
sanitary pact with the Argentine or any 
other country. 

The record shows that during the past 
year, edible animal products have been im- 
ported into the United States from a large 
number of foreign countries, many of which 
are generally presumed to maintain sanitary 
inspection of these products at a standard 
far below that required for similar products 
produced in this country. The sanitary re- 
quirements for food products of animal 
origin maintained in this country and kept 
up at tremendous expense to producers, 
cities, states, and federal government, are 
maintained to protect public health and gen- 
eral welfare. To permit the importation of 
similar products of a questionable or lower 
sanitary standard not only imperils the pub- 
lic health but is unfair to our producers of 
competitive products. 

Under the reciprocal trade agreements 
now being enacted, the sanitary require- 


Merle L. Drake, newly elected President of 
the Idaho Wool Growers Association 


ments, if in dispute, are left to a committee 
of the contracting countries to adjust which 
may or may not bring imported products 
within the full range of American require- 
ments. We are dissatisfied with any such 
provision and insist that all imported food 
products of animal origin shall, without ex- 
ception, conform to the standards main- 
tained in this country. Such a provision 
should be incorporated in the act providing 
for these treaties. 

On the question of prices for 1930 
lambs, the convention adopted this 
statement: 


Lamb Prices 

During the year 1936, our lambs, gener- 
ally speaking, sold at prices which did not 
give a fair return to the producer. Lamb 
prices throughout most of the year ruled 
very low at a time when the price of other 
meat animals was definitely above those 
being paid for lamb. An examination of 
lamb marketings, in comparison with the 
marketings of other livestock, does not 
justify the wide price discrimination from 
which our {lambs suffered. We are fe- 
peatedly told that lamb is being sold at a 
loss but, when its pelt and offal value is 
taken into consideration, together with the 
wholesale price of dressed lamb, we are not 
sure that actual losses have been sustained. 
In fact, we believe our lambs have been 
marketed at a good profit to the packers. 
The prices obtained for fed lambs up until 
January 1st have been such as to bring 


heavy losses to our feeders which must 
in turn, be reflected in the price paid Ser 
feeder lambs this year. 

This committee is not in a position to 
definitely state the cause for low lamb 
prices during 1936 but we respectfully dj. 
rect the attention of our officers to this 
situation and suggest that, if the same con- 
dition obtains in 1937, they institute ap 
investigation which will unfold all the facts 
responsible for the situation. 

We are very glad to note that, during the 
past few years, some of our packers have 
displayed considerable genius in packing 
and preparing lamb carcasses for market, 
Some of these packages are put up in such 
an attractive manner that they must result 
in increased sales at better prices. 

It was recommended that the officers 
of the association investigate the ques- 
tion of compulsory government grad- 
ing of lamb carcasses. The convention 
also renewed its position of opposition 
to “further redistribution of grazing 
privileges in Idaho forests in view of 
the fact that its forests are fully occu- 
pied and the outfits using them have 
been reduced to a point which makes 
profitable operation somewhat doubt- 
ful. It was recommended when non- 
use permits are granted, the range in- 
volved should not be grazed without 
the approval of the local advisory 
board. It was asked that forest super- 
visors maintain closer contact with such 
boards. 

In connection with the Taylor Graz- 
ing Act, assurance was given that wool 
growers would give support and co- 
operation as to the law itself. The con- 
vention said: “We believe that the law 
itself is couched in such confusing 
phraseology that even those who are 
attempting to administer it are not 
clear as to its exact meaning.” It was 
also asserted that the law plainly con- 
templated that dominant consideration 
should be given to priority in the con 
sideration of applications for grazing 
licenses or permits. A strong objection 
was voiced against the policy of basing 
public domain permits solely on lands 
owned by applicants. Arrangement was 
asked for the sale of isolated tracts 
partly surrounded by owned lands lo 
cated within the exterior boundaries of 
the grazing district. Cancellation o 
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grazing fees until term permits have 
been issued was also asked for. 

In the report of the committee on 
transportation, vigorous opposition 
toward the Pettengill Bill was ex- 
pressed. The opening of all gateways 
for interchange of freight shipments 
between different lines was advocated. 

The proposed increase for yardage 
on sheep at the Chicago stockyards 
was disapproved: Through a report of 
the committee on wool marketing, it 
was insisted that full and complete 
hearings be had by the U. S. Senate 
Committee on Investigation of Wool 
Marketing in advance of the framing 
of any proposed remedial legislation. 
The work of Associated Wool Indus- 
tries was endorsed and growers were 
urged to continue to contribute to its 
support. 

It was also asked that both the For- 
est Service and the Division of Grazing 
provide ways and means to eradicate 
predatory animals, also that the State 
of Idaho increase its appropriations to 
the game department for use in com- 
bating predatory animals. An increase 
of from five mills to ten mills in the 
sheep tax was advocated to provide 
larger funds for the State Predatory 
Animal Board. 

The 12th annual report on cost 
of production summarized 1935 figures 
on a large number of sheep. It was 
shown that the average net profit 
per ewe in that year was 11 cents. 
This was computed without any 
credit for investment in sheep, range, 
tanches or equipment, or for time of 
the operators. A preliminary report on 
1936 operations indicated a net profit 
of 86 cents per head in early lambing 
flocks. The average weight of 1936 
lambs, however, was over two pounds 
below that of the previous year. 

Interesting subjects discussed during 
the course of the program included live- 
stock prospects for the next few years 
by John T. Caine, III; factors in range 
management by R. H. Rutledge; pro- 
+i of transportation by H. J. Plum- 

of. 

Albert M. Day of the U. S. Biological 
Survey made interesting statements re- 
garding recent discoveries in the use of 
Polson for coyotes. It has been found 


that while different orders or shipments 
of strychnine have the same composi- 
tion, yet, there may be a great varia- 
tion in their effectiveness. The Bureau’s 
laboratories have been equipped to 
make an actual test of all lots of poison 
distributed for use by predatory animal 
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hunters. A material improvement has 
also been made in the style of traps 
in use. Mr. Day stated that the big 
game program of his bureau gives no 
cause for alarm on the part of livestock 
raisers. 








Utah 


Salt Lake City—January 19-20 


| dhe the heavy snowstorms and 

the extreme cold, there was a very 
satisfactory attendance at the Utah 
wool growers’ convention held in the 
Hotel Utah at Salt Lake City on Janu- 
ary 19 and 20. 

On the morning of the first day 
President Jorgensen gave his annual 
address. He spoke of the decline of 
the sheep population in the United 
States and the great extent to which the 
sheepman is taxed. The work being 
done to promote lamb consumption— 
Utah Lamb Week; the National Mid- 
winter Lamb Sale and the work of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board 
—was also brought out by Mr. Jor- 
gensen. He mentioned in particular the 
danger of the foot-and-mouth disease 
being brought into the United States 
if livestock from countries where they 
do not have the same high standard of 
sanitation that we have are allowed to 
enter here. He asked that the conven- 
tion go on record as against the lift- 
ing of any embargo on livestock from 
these countries. 

He also stated that he was opposed 
to benefit payments to the sheepmen, 
but that he was in favor of the govern- 
ment going out on public lands to make 
all the improvements possible. He said, 
“Whatever is to be spent on soil con- 
servation should be placed on the land 
itself and not handed out in benefit 
payments.” 

C. B. Denman, president of the 
National Livestock Marketing Associa- 
tion, talked on the policies and legisla- 
tion affecting marketing. He said: “If 
the meat and animal products imported 
into the United States were raised in 
our Own country, it would take 25 mil- 
lion acres and displace a great amount 


of unemployment. If we are going to 
have trade treaties, quotas should be 
given at specified times, and not have 
it all come in one day and break the 
market.” Mr. Denman said that a rise 
in prices must come before they let 
anything else come in. “Farmer-owned 
and controlled marketing associations 
can put the farmers in a position to 
know their markets and the conditions 
prevailing in them, and thereby largely 
control their own prices,” he told the 
convention. “TI do not think inefficiency 
should be rewarded at any time, but 
rather should be penalized, which 
would be really a reward for effi- 
ciency.” 

The morning session closed with the 
presentation of Secretary Hooper’s re- 


port. The afternoon was devoted to 
committee sessions. 


The Wednesday morning session 
was opened with a talk by Secretary 
F. R. Marshall of the National Wool 
Growers Association, entitled, “Where 
Do We Go From Here in the Sheep 


Business,” 


in which he analyzed wool 
prices, possible tariff changes and the 
Argentine Sanitary Convention. 

R. H. Rutledge, district forester 
from Ogden, Utah, spoke on the soil 
conservation and domestic allotment 
program for 1937. He gave information 
on how the sheepmen might improve 
their range conditions. 

R. W. Doe of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, vice president of Safeway 
Stores, talked at some length on the 
National Mid-Winter Lamb Sale. He 
spoke of the many ways in which the 
chain stores are able to stimulate the 
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sale of lamb, and also the speed with 
which this work can be put into effect. 

Speakers for the afternoon were 
President Elmer G. Peterson of the 
Utah State Agricultural College, Mana- 
ger C. J. Fawcett of the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation of Boston, and 
Otto Stabell, representative of the 
Botany Worsted Mills of Passaic, New 
Jersey. 

Mr. Peterson spoke on cooperatives 
in Europe and stressed the great need 
of the farmer to own his own land. He 
spoke of the great advantage of the 
cooperative spirit among agricultural 
men, 

Mr. Fawcett pointed out that the 
stage is all set for a substantial rise in 
wool values because we are at least 
a year behind in production. In two 
years we used one billion, two hundred 
million pounds of wool, or the equiva- 
lent of three years of domestic pro- 
duction. He stated that the strength of 
the wool market is world-wide, also 
that Japan is using a much larger sup- 
ply of Australian wool, which will 
largely absorb Australian competition 
with domestic production. 


Official resolutions and statements 
adopted by the convention included: 


1. Opposition to so-called reciprocal trade 
agreements that pretend to increase our 
foreign trade, but result in injuring our 
domestic production and in bringing ruin to 
our own producers. The repeal of the law 
that permits such agreements without ap- 
proval by Congress was urged. 

2. Opposition to the Argentine Sanitary 
Convention was voiced as follows: “The rav- 
ages of outbreaks of the terrible foot-and- 
mouth disease that cost this country hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars and the destruc- 
tion of millions of our meat animals, is too 
fresh in our memory to sanction a relaxa- 
tion of the embargo on meat and meat 
animals from countries where this dread 
disease exists. Therefore, we oppose with all 
our power the ratification of the proposed 
Argentine Sanitary Convention. To let down 
the bars in that respect will not only en- 
danger our entire livestock industry, but it 
may infest our wild game and make eradi- 
cation of the disease almost impossible. We 
therefore ask our legislature to memorial- 
ize Congress to that effect.” 

3. “We request that Congress amend Sec- 
tion 15 (5) of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, so that charges for shipment of ordi- 
nary livestock destined to or received at pub- 
lic stockyards shall include all necessary 
service in unloading at public stockyards of 


inbound shipments into suitable pens, and 
receipt and loading at such yards of out- 
bound shipments without extra charge there- 
for to the shipper, consignee or owner, re- 
gardless of whether the unloading and re- 
loading enroute is at the ‘request’ of the 
shipper, consignee or owner.” 

4. Establishment of standards for fabrics 
and provision for labeling of fabrics and gar- 
ments so that the purchaser will be fully 
advised regarding the presence of any adult- 
erants or substitutions in the materials sold 
as being wholly or partly composed of wool 
were asked for. 

5. We believe “that considerable work 
can be done by the Department of Agricul- 
ture in determining better methods for 
establishing wool shrinkages, and in further 
research work in the usage of wool. We 
therefore recommend that this association 
ask our Senators and Congressmen to secure 
an appropriation for wool work by the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture of not less 
than $100,000 annually.” 


6. It was voted that “new applicants for 
forest grazing permits should obtain such 
only through purchase of permitted live- 
stock or recognized dependent and com- 
mensurate property.” Reductions for range 
protection should provide for restoration of 
numbers under reduced permits when the 
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forage is restored. Reductions on transferred 
permits were opposed. Objections to “‘jgsy. 
ance of such documents as Senate Document 
199 and the release of December 8, 193¢ 
“Suggested Service-Wide Objectives and 
Policy Developed as a Result of the Dis. 
tribution Survey.” 

8. Preference in granting Taylor permits 
was asked for applicants having a year round 
set-up, including forest permits. Recogni- 
tion of ownership of range lands as superior 
to only waterholes was called for. Proper 
seasonal use of the public domain by both 
cattle and sheep was demanded. 

9. Protest against amalgamation of the 
Division of Grazing and the Grazing Branch 
of the U. S. Forest Service. 

10. Recommendation of Congressional 
action to afford legal status of grazing 
permits on government lands. 

11. The Pettengill bill was opposed and 
the state legislature was requested to mem- 
orialize Congress in opposition to that 
measure. 


The present officers of the associa- 
tion were unanimously elected for ap- 
other year. They are: S. M. Jorgensen, 
president, W. D. Candland, vice presi- 
dent, and Jas. A. Hooper, secretary. 








Business Meeting of New Mexico 


Association 


HE New Mexico Wool Growers 

Association held no regular con- 
vention this year but met in a business 
session at the close of the final meeting 
of the National Wool Growers Associ- 
ation at Albuquerque on January 28. 


At that time all the officers were re- 
elected: F. W. Lee as president; Ortiz 
y Pino as vice president and Miss Isa- 
bel Benson as secretary. The meeting 
adopted resolutions which: 


1. Authorized appointment of a com- 
mittee of three to study the public land 
problems of the state, alone or in coopera- 
tion with other groups. 


2. Opposed the setting aside or sale of 
state land to the government for enlarge- 
ment of Indian Reservations or allotment, 
without approval of the New Mexico legis- 
lature. 


3. Authorized naming committee of three 
to confer with New Mexico Cattle Growers 
Association on proposal to combine sheep 
and cattle sanitary boards. 


4. Commended F. R. Carpenter and 
urged his reappointment as Federal Director 
of Grazing. 

5. Recommended deferring action on 
federal grading of meats until more informa- 
tion is obtained. 

6. Opposed reciprocal trade agreements. 

7. Condemned Argentine Sanitary Con- 
vention. 

8. Endorsed the principles of soil con- 
servation, and authorized president to name 
committee to cooperate with Soil Conserva- 
tion Service. 

9. Approved expenditure of funds to 
advertise lamb. 

10. Opposed further reductions in av- 
thorized permits and recommended in cases 
where permittee is removed for range ft- 
habilitation, that his permit be renewed 
when range again is ready for use. 

11. Approved state coyote and bobcat 
bounty bill; suggesting bounties be paid 
from general funds with annual appropria- 
tion of $60,000. 


The next regular annual convention 
of the New Mexico Association will be 
held at Santa Fe in 1938. 





With the 


Annual Meeting of the 
National Auxiliary 


Tt Eighth Annual Convention of 
the Women’s Auxiliary to the 
National Wool Growers Association 
yas held in Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
January 26-27-28, 1937. 

Mrs. J. R. Eliason, president, pre- 
sided at all meetings. The following 
delegates were present: Mfrs. J. G. 
Barratt of Oregon; Mrs. Jack Ed- 
wards and Mrs. J. C. Fowler of Idaho; 
Mrs. Edmund Meyer and Mrs. R. A. 
Jackson of Washington; and Mrs. Syl- 
vester Broadbent and Mrs. M. A. Smith 
of Utah. 

The meetings were interesting and 
well attended by the ladies visiting 
the convention, as well as the ladies of 
Albuquerque. 

Community singing was led by Mrs. 
Parley A. Dansie and a duet—“Day 
Follows Night,” written by the late 
Anthony C. Lund of Utah—was sung 
by Mrs. Eliason and Mrs. Dansie, 
accompanied by Mrs. Nell Taylor, Al- 
buquerque. 

Minutes of the last convention, held 
in Salt Lake City, Utah, were read 
for reference. 

Reports of the executive officers, 
state presidents and chairwomen of 
committees were read and given to the 
secretary for filing. 

Mrs. Eliason reported organizing 
Wyoming and reorganizing Colorado 
since the last convention. 

She then gave her address of greet- 
ings to all members of the organiza- 
tion. In part, President Eliason said: 


The President’s Talk 


“May I at this time give a short 
report of the activities of your 
president during the past two years? 
The association with the executive 
group, the friendships formed in the 
different state and local organizations 
could not be measured. I appreciate the 
confidence you gave, in electing me as 
your president two years ago, and may 


Women’s Auxiliaries 


MRS. J. R. ELIASON 
Outgoing President of the National 
Auxiliary 


I say your loyal support in the requests 
made of you will long be remembered. 

“Acting for your club, your president 
has during the past year attended three 
state conventions. On July 30, 1936, 
at the request of Mr. Cooper, president 
of the Wyoming Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, I attended the Wyoming state 
convention and assisted in perfecting a 
state auxiliary there. This convention 
was held in Sheridan, Wyoming. On 
July 25, 1936, I attended the Colorado 
wool growers’ convention at Glenwood 
Springs, Colorado, and on January 19, 
1937, I represented the National Aux- 
iliary at the annual meeting of the 
Women’s Auxiliary to the Utah Wool 
Growers Association. 

“By correspondence, I have kept in 
close contact with the promotion pro- 
gram of the Associated Wool Industries 
that materials might be sent to all offi- 
cers and committee members. I also 
arranged for a new committee to act 
as a membership committee, with Mrs. 
Ira Staggs as chairwoman. 

“T apprecaite the work of our officers, 
their willingness to serve and do their 


job well: Our first vice president, Mrs. 
Oliver, with her cooperative spirit, her 
ability to weigh the problems which 
come to the officers for consideration; 
Mrs. Contor, second vice president, who 
accepted the responsibility of the fi- 
nance committee, also the duties of 
chairwoman of credentials committee; 
Mrs. Dansie, for her cheerfulness, also 
who at all times has kept an accurate 
account of the proceedings of our meet- 
ings, and responded readily in writing 
letters when called upon. 

“Another very important responsi- 
bility has been carried on very efficient- 
ly during the past two years by our 
very reserved and gifted member, Mrs. 
Ella Livingston, our press correspond- 
ent. Her duty has been to keep the 
page in the National Wool Grower 
filled with the activities of the organ- 
ized groups, and much credit is due her 
for its success. 

“When I think of parliamentary 
procedure, I cannot help but express 
my thanks to Mrs, E. E. Corfman of 
Salt Lake City, Utah, who has been a 
true and affable assistant in placing 
this organization on a higher plane. It 
is also most fitting to express my 
appreciation to Mrs. David Smith, our 
treasurer, for her efficiency in keep- 
ing the funds of the club with accuracy 
and the books at any time ready for 
inspection. 

“May I express my thanks for all 
committees working for the advance- 
ment of club activities, and may we 
use this motto during the coming two 
years: ‘Serve and Serve More’.” 

An address on woolen fabrics was 
given by Otto Stabell, Botany Worsted 
Mills, Passaic, New Jersey. 


New Officers 

The following executive officers 
were then elected for the ensuing 
term: Mrs. W. P. Mahoney, Heppner, 
Oregon, president; Mrs. Leon Contor, 
Idaho Falls, Idaho, first vice president; 
Mrs. David Smith, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, second vice president; Mrs. Fred 
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Wideman, Baker City, Oregon, secre- 
tary; Mrs. W. A. Roberts, Yakima, 
Washington, treasurer. 

All other officers and chairwomen of 
committees are to be appointed by the 
new president, Mrs. Mahoney of Ore- 
gon, excepting the board members, of 
which the state presidents and past 
presidents are members. 

On the eve of January 26 all mem- 
bers of the wool growers’ association 
were entertained at a dance at the Elk’s 
Club where special Indian dances were 
featured by Blue Sky Eagle. At noon, 
January 27, all were entertained at a 
lamb barbecue at the Masonic Temple. 

Wednesday afternoon the ladies of 
the Chamber of Commerce, with Mrs. 
Frank Hubbell, chairwoman, and the 
following ladies assisting: Mrs. August 
Seis, vice chairwoman; Mrs. Franklin 
Bond, Mrs. Manuel B. Otero, Mrs. E. 
L. Moulton, Mrs. Fred Huning, Mrs. 
Reyes Gonzales, Mrs. George E. 
Breece, Mrs. Walter McConnell, Mrs. 
L. E. McArthur, Mrs. Leopold Meyer, 
and Mrs. Floyd W. Lee, escorted the 
ladies on a drive out to Isleta Indian 
Village. On the way back they were en- 
tertained at a delightful tea at the Tapia 
del Camino Real, the home of Col. and 
Mrs. George E. Breece. Mrs. Floyd W. 
Lee, Mrs. Roscoe C. Rich, Mrs. J. R. 
Eliason, Mrs. Parley A. Dansie, Mrs. 
George E. Breece and Mrs. Frank 
Hubbell received the guests—of some 
one hundred in number. 

January 28 a luncheon was spon- 
sored by the Albuquerque ladies, honor- 
ing the convention guests at the Villa 
de Romero in Old Albuquerque, where 
the all-wool quilt was raffled and won 
by an Albuquerque resident. 

Resolutions adopted by the auxiliary 
were as follows: 


Resolutions 

1. Whereas, there is so much mis- 
representation of fabrics, and mislabel- 
ing of goods, 

Therefore, be it resolved that the 
Women’s Auxiliary to the National 
Wool Growers Association heartily en- 
dorse a truth-in-fabrics bill. 

2. Whereas, the Associated Wool In- 
dustries has been appointed our wool 
promotion agent, 


Therefore, be it resolved that the 
Women’s Auxiliary to the National 
Wool Growers Association is in favor 
of the wool producer paying ten cents 
per bag on marketed wool to be used 
for advertising purposes. 

The outgoing executive officers 
wish to extend their sincerest greetings 
and best wishes for a happy and suc- 
cessful term of office for the following 
two years to the new officers. 

Mrs. Parley A. Dansie, 
(Outgoing) Secretary 





Meeting of the Utah 
Auxiliary 


HE annual convention of the 

Ladies’ Auxiliary to the Utah 
Wool Growers Association was held in 
Salt Lake City on January 19 and 20. 
For the opening session the ladies met 
with the men’s organization at the 
Hotel Utah. 

At 12:30 p. m. the state executive 
officers entertained the presidents of 
the visiting chapters at luncheon in the 
coffee shop of the Hotel Utah. 

At 2:30 p. m. the convention recon- 
vened in the Jade Room of the Hotel 
Utah, with Mrs. Sylvester Broadbent 
presiding. There was a good attend- 
ance, considering the extreme winter 
weather. Mrs. O. R. Ivory read the 
club collect followed by the reciting 
of the Lord’s Prayer. Mrs: David 
Smith, chairwoman of the program 
committee, presented the following 
numbers: Vocal solo by Mrs. Pearl 
Kimball Davis, accompanied by Melvin 
R. Savage; a talk on wool, its values 
and uses, by Mrs. Lutie H. Fryer 
of Home Economics Department, 
University of Utah, and talk by our 
National President, Mrs. J. R. Elia- 
son. Reports were given of the past 
year’s work by Mrs. Henry Moss, sec- 
retary-treasurer; Mrs. H. H. Stevens, 
vice president; Mrs. Alex Crystal, cor- 
responding secretary; Mrs. Parley A. 
Dansie, historian; Mrs. I. H. Jacob, 
treasurer of Salt Lake Auxiliary; and 
Mrs. Briant Stringham, president of 
the Ashley Auxiliary in Uintah Coun- 
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ty. A beautiful quilt was on display 
which was to be raffled at the National 
Convention being held at Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, the latter part of the 
month. 

The executive meeting of the auxil. 
iary was held on Wednesday, January 
20, at 10:30 a. m. in the Pioneer Room 
of Hotel Utah, with Mrs. Sylvester 
Broadbent presiding, and was in the 
form of a round-table discussion, A 
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number of important problems were 
considered. There were twelve present. 
A report of a new organization was 
given—the Ashley Wool Growers Aux- 
iliary of Uintah County, with officers 
as follows: President, Mrs. Briant 
Stringham; vice president, Mrs. John 
Siddoway; Mrs, 
Adair Tyzack. We are happy to wel- 
come this new group. Also the Ameri- 
can Fork Auxiliary has reorganized 
as follows: President, Mrs. Mark Cod- 
dington; first vice president, Mrs. Mil- 





secretary-treasurer, 










ton Adamson; second vice president, 
Mrs. Bert Adamson; secretary, Mrs. 
Ralph Roberts; treasurer, Mrs. Don 
Berg, and corresponding 
Mrs. Emery Nichols. 

At 12:30 p. m. the Chamber of Com: 
merce, through Mrs. Winifred P. Ralls, 
entertained the auxiliaries and visiting 
ladies at a lovely luncheon. Favors 
were beautiful corsages for each lady. 
During the luncheon a short program 
was given by the Salt Lake Chapter. 

In the contest between the lovely 
wool displays, the first prize was 
awarded to the Ashley Wool Growers 
Auxiliary, and the second prize to the 
Salt Lake City Chapter. The prize fo 
guessing the weight of the cellophant 
bag of wool was won by Mr. C. J. 
Fawcett, manager of the National Wod 
Marketing Corporation, Boston, Ma 








secretary, 




















sachusetts. It was a beautiful wo 
scarf made by the Botany Worstel 
Mills. 






Mrs. Henry Moss, Secreta!) 
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The Secretary’s Report 


(Continued from page 26) 


Western Dressed Lamb Carcasses at 
Three Eastern Cities 








1936 


August November 





New YORK: 
Western dressed 
Local slaughter 
BosTON: 
Western dressed 
Local slaughter 
PHILADELPHIA: 
Western dressed 
Local slaughter 


138,029 
238,962 


179,040 
246,388 








54,326 49,280 








67,330 
16,950 





TOTAL 499,910 558,988 











In the two months shown in the table, 36 per cent of 
the supply of lambs slaughtered under federal inspectiop 
was consumed in, or distributed from, New York, Boston, 
and Philadelphia which have a combined population of 
96 million. The apparent per capita consumption of lamb 
in August, 1936, was 2.3 pounds. For the same month 
the national average was .4 pounds, and for August, 1935, 
itwas .5 pounds. The national average for 1935 was 5.49 
pounds, and in 1931, 7.1 pounds. 

The heavy lamb consumption in 1931 was, of course, 
in main part due to the fact that there was a heavy pro- 
duction and slaughter in that year. It was in 1931 that 
the most work was done on our association’s “Eat More 
Lamb” campaign that had been started the previous year. 
About $30,000 was spent in 1931 in direct efforts to in- 
crease lamb consumption in cities of the Middle West and 
on organization work. Packers’ representatives were out- 
spoken in their praise of this work, and that of the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board. It was asserted that a 
large number of new consumer-customers for lamb had 
resulted in its being carried in numerous shops that pre- 
viously had handled no lamb. 

Apparently that new demand of five years ago has 
been lost. The industry appears to be where it was in 
1930, when a monthly slaughter of more than one and a 
half million head demoralizes the dressed trade, reduces 
live prices—and the producer or feeder stands the effects. 

Undoubtedly more educational work is needed to se- 
cure adequate outlet for future lamb supplies. Four 
large packer concerns which handle 85 per cent of the 
lamb business appear to follow the line of least resistance 
and unload the whole supply on the old lamb consuming 
centers to be sold at bargain-counter prices. 

I recommend that the executive committee consider 
4 renewal of the “Eat More Lamb” work that was aban- 
doned because of shortage of association funds’in the early 
years of the depression. 


AY 


Arrangements have been made for inauguration of 
the National Mid-Winter Lamb Sale on January 21, 1937. 
The cooperation of 37,000 retail stores has been assured 
by the National Association of Food Chains. The three 
weeks’ special program for increasing lamb sales, and on 
the basis of full going prices, is certain to have a good 
effect. The results should continue for several months. 
This National Mid-Winter Sale must necessarily rely 
upon increased sales in present consuming centers. The 
job of creating new consumer-customers in non-lamb con- 
suming towns will still remain to be done if a regular 
outlet is to be found for future supplies. 


GOVERNMENT LAMB GRADING 


During the year there was an increased interest in the 
plan of compulsory grading and stamping of carcasses of 
all classes of livestock. The work would be done by gov- 
ernment employees. A bill was introduced in Congress 
providing for application of the plan to all beef moving in 
interstate commerce. 

Proponents of government grading and stamping 
claim that stamping of carcasses to show grade would 
assist consumers who desire to buy high-quality meats, 
and at the same time protect those who wish to buy cheaper 
meats from having to pay the prices of the higher grades. 
There is real doubt as to whether the latter objective 
actually would result. Others argue that official stamping 
of the cheaper meats as “common” or “inferior” would 
curtail their sale and create resentment among those who 
now purchase cuts from carcasses of the lower grades. 

In recent years there has been a steady growth in the 
demand for government graded beef and lamb. This has 
come chiefly from buyers for hotels, institutions and gov- 
ernment departments. Packers selling to those desiring 
meats stamped for grade can secure services of official 
graders. 

In addition, packers have greatly increased the use of 
their own private stamps. In 1936, packers placed their 
own stamps on 100 million pounds of first-quality beef, 300 
million pounds of second grade, and 500 million pounds of 
third-grade beef. It is questionable whether the packer 
grading for best quality is as uniform from month to 
month as is the government grade. More important is 
the fact that none of the private grade names used by 
packers 'to designate quality of meat carry any real mean- 
ing except to the very few consumer-buyers who know the 
various names employed by each of the packers for various 
qualities of meat. Except for such advertised and low 
volume ‘lines as “Premium” or “Star,” the average con- 
sumer can secure little if any guidance from the stamping 
to show packer grading. The buyers for retail shops are, 
of course, ‘better posted than consumers and may keep 
track of the terminology of the various packers. The 
names of government grades are very clear and readily 
convey an idea of the quality represented. As referred 
to, however, there is doubt as to the advisability of stamp- 
ing the lower qualities of meat for any section or trade. 





FREIGHT RATES 


During the year there were no major cases involving 
basic rates for general application to the shipment of sheep, 
lambs or wool. There were, however, a number of minor 
cases which involved some expense and considerable trouble 
in preparation and following to a conclusion. These were 
chiefly in connection with changes in tariff items proposed 
by carriers or groups of carriers in connection with the 
furnishing of cars, loading and unloading, non-application 
of 85 per cent feeder rates, etc. 

For the first time, the association had the benefit of 
qualified service in checking proposed changes in tariff 
items and charges in advance of the date that they were 
to become effective. Through cooperation with the Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association, our association has 
had this service performed by Mr. Charles E. Blaine. Mr. 
Blaine has also represented the association in all matters 
in which formal procedure before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission became necessary. 

The expense in connection with traffic service has 
been higher than for a number of years, but is inconse- 
quential in comparison with the amount of increased 
charges that would be paid by shippers if this service were 
not available. Heretofore, many such tariff changes were 
unnoticed until too late for objections to be made. If 
their correction was attempted, formal complaint, hearings, 
briefs and arguments were necessary. This year a number 
of the proposed increases in charges have been prevented 
from coming into effect. ! 

I, therefore, recommend a provision in the 1937 bud- 
get for the continuation of this tariff-checking service and 
for such expense as may become necessary in the prose- 
cution of cases that are required to go through formal pro- 
cedure before the I.C.C. 

The following excerpts are from the annual report 
submitted by Mr. Blaine on December 15, 1936: 

On January 1, 1936 there were pending before the LC.C., 
five formal cases originally filed by other parties and in which 
this association, jointly with the American National Live Stock 
Association, was participating. Two of these cases have been 
finally disposed of by the Commission, and in our favor. 

During the year, three additional formal cases were inaugu- 
rated upon petitions filed by us, likewise in cooperation with the 
American National Live Stock Association, in which the Com- 
mission was asked to suspend certain tariff provisions proposed 
to be placed in effect. Of this latter group, two have been 
decided in our favor, and a satisfactory decision on the third is 
expected soon. 


Cases Disposed of 


I. & S. Docket 4120, Loading and Unloading 
Charges on Livestock 


By schedules, Supplement 2 to Agent Toll’s LC.C. 1352, 
filed to become effective August 1, 1935, the railroads proposed 
on transcontinental traffic to restrict the number of public stock 
yards within the United States from 92 to 46, and within the 
Western District from 42 to 24, at which the charges for unload- 
ing and loading livestock would be absorbed, or at which these 
services would be performed without additional charge therefor 
by the carriers. As the proposed schedules were clearly in contra- 
vention of section 15(5) of the Interstate Commerce Act, we filed 
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joint petition with the Commission for suspension thereof. Said 
petition was granted. Hearing was had and briefs filed. The 
Commission in its decision on January 9, 1936, as reported 213 
I.C.C. 528, found the suspended schedules not justified and ordered 
their cancellation and the proceeding discontinued. 

Had the above proposed schedules been allowed to become 
effective, shippers would have been required to pay the regular 
rates for fat livestock on a considerable volume of livestock that 
is entitled to move on the 85 per cent or feeder rates as prescribed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission in the general cases 
decided on June 8, 1931, and January 10, 1933 (L.C.C. 17,000 
Part 9). ; 


I. & S. Docket 4207, Single in Lieu of Double-Deck 
Cars on Livestock 


By schedules filed to become effective June 1, 1936, and 
later, the railroads proposed a revision of the existing tariff proyi. 
sions applying throughout the entire Western District relating to 
the substitution, at carriers’ option, of single-deck cars in liey of 
double-deck cars ordered by a shipper for the loading of livestock. 

As the present rules were prescribed by the Commission in 
LivEsTocK--WESTERN District RaTEs, 176 I.C.C. 1, at page 95, 
we, jointly with other livestock producers, filed petition with the 
Commission for suspension of the proposed schedules. Said peti- 
tion was granted. Hearing was had and briefs filed. The Com- 
mission in its decision of October 22, 1936, found not justified 
the suspended schedules and ordered their cancellation and the 
proceeding discontinued without prejudice to the filing of new 
schedules in conformity with the views expressed in the decision, 


I. & S. Docket 4226, Feeder Livestock in Mountain- 
Pacific Territory 

By numerous schedules filed to become effective July 20, 
1936, the railroads proposed to restrict the application of the 
85 per cent basis of rates on stocker and feeder livestock through- 
out the entire Mountain-Pacific territory to instances in which 
there is a subsequent movement by rail of the same stock. As 
such schedules, if permitted to become effective, would have 
necessitated the livestock producers’ paying the fat livestock rates 
for the transportation of stocker and feeder livestock in instances 
where there is no subsequent rail movement, we, in conjunction 
with other livestock producers, filed joint petition with the Com- 
mission for suspension of the proposed schedules. The petition 
was granted. Thereafter, as is our invariable practice, we asked 
the railroads to withdraw the suspended schedules so as to avoid 
further expense to all concerned. The railroads acquiesced in our 
request and the schedules have been withdrawn. However, the 
railroads have informed us that as soon as their legal departments 
can perfect a new item to the same effect which will stand up 
before the Commission and the courts, they again intend to thu 
attempt to restrict the rates on stocker and feeder livestock. 


I. & S. Docket 4271, Feed and Service Charges at 
Pacific Coast Stockyards 


By schedules filed to become effective November 9, 1936, the 
railroads in North Pacific Coast Tariff Bureau territory proposed 
to eliminate the words, “the carriers furnishing the feed and pet- 
forming the service,” from the present rules governing feed and 
service charges at railroad-operated stockyards. 

As the elimination of such language would compel the shippet 
to pay charges for unloading, reloading and for feeding and wate! 
ing livestock when stopped in transit for feed, water, and rest, 
or for other purposes, even though the railroads did not perform 
such services, but either the shippers or their duly authorizti 
agents performed all of such services, we, jointly with oth 
livestock producers, filed petition with the Commission for 
pension of the proposed schedules. The petition was granted. V 
requested the railroads to withdraw the suspended schedules 
However, they refused to take such action. Consequently, hea 
ing was held at Denver, Colorado, December 5, 1936. Upon cros 
examination the railroads’ witness admitted that the pro 
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ghedules would, if permitted to become effective, result in in- 
creased charges on livestock in that they would enable and require 
the railroads to collect charges for the services above named 
whether such services were performed by them or by the shippers. 
Therefore, counsel for the railroads asked that the Commission 
«ter an order finding the suspended schedules not justified and 
dismiss the proceeding without prejudice to the railroads publish- 
ing a rule to the effect that where no services are performed by 
the railroads or their duly authorized agents, that the railroads 
will not make any charge. Thus, the decision of the Commission, 
when rendered, in this proceeding will likewise be in our favor. 


Cases Still Pending 


Among the cases still undecided is a group of matters collec- 
tively referred to as Eastern Livestock Cases 1935. These cases 
were heard and handled simultaneously, and the National Wool 
Growers Association participated in some of them as an intervenor. 
This was done for the purpose of avoiding decisions which might 
react injuriously upon livestock shippers. 

It has been necessary to have representation in another group 
of cases based on complaints filed by stockyard interests at 
Chicago, Louisville and Nashville. Complainants in these cases 
protested the granting of 85 per cent rates oni feeder livestock to 
country points without allowing the same rate into public markets 
represented by them. Their .complaint was drawn on the basis of 
section 3 of the Interstate Commerce Act and might, therefore, 
have been terminated by requiring payment of the full 100 per 
cent rates to all points. It was to guard the interests of the live- 
stock shippers by preventing such a result that we participated 
in these cases. 


Chicago Live Stock Exchange v. Atchison, T. & S. F. Ry. 
Co., et al., No. 24847 


In this proceeding the Union Stock Yards at Chicago have 
asailed the switching charge of $2.70 per car which applies on 
livestock moved to or from those yards in addition to the line- 
haul rates prescribed by the Commission in the WEsTERN LIvE- 
STOCK case, supra. In its original decision, 197 I.C.C. 463, the 
Commission found the charge not unreasonable and dismissed the 
complaint. Following the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
OmMaHa PackinGc Co. case, complainants’ petitioned the Com- 
mission for rehearing in the instant proceeding. The Commission 
granted the petition and assigned the matter for further hearing 
at Chicago, September 25, 1935. We, jointly with other live- 
stock producers, intervened at the hearing in support of the com- 
plaints, Briefs were filed January 15, 1936. The Examiner 
tendered his report in May, 1936, in which he recommended, in 
substance, that the switching charge of $2.70 should be found 
unreasonable, unduly prejudicial and in violation of section 15 (5) 
of the Act. The railroads filed vigorous exceptions thereto and 
the case was orally argued before the Commission October 7, 
1936. The Commission has not as yet rendered its final decision. 


Next Year’s Work 


From the checking it will be noted that practically all of 
our work last year was defensive in character. There are numer- 
ous matters which should receive the early attention of livestock 
producers in order to protect and safeguard their interests. 

As an example of class of cases upon which we cannot safely 
gontinue to act only on the defensive, reference is made to a mat- 
ter pending before the Central Freight Association known to the 
tailtoads as Docket 47645. It is proposed to charge full fat live 
stock rates on shipments of stocker or feeder animals, and to refund 
the extra 15 per cent already collected only upon the claims pre- 
sented by shippers within 35 days and showing proof that the 
stock concerned was not used for slaughter purposes. 

It is also understood that carriers in Mountain-Pacific ter- 
fitory intend to ask authority to charge full rates on stock now 
moving on feeder rates unless it can be shown that there was a 
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further rail movement of the same stock subsequent to-its delivery 
as feeder stock. 
Livestock producers should support the effort to be made in 
the coming session of Congress for the amendment of section 
15(4) of the Interstate Commerce Act. This amendment would 
have the effect of authorizing the I.C.C. to prescribe through 
rates and joint rates, even to the extent of short-hauling some 
railroads, when such action was found to be in the public interest. 


FOREST GRAZING 


The ten-year grazing permits, first authorized in 1924, 
expired in 1934. In 1935 the Forest Service declined to 
renew term-permits. This was supposedly because of the 
necessity of awaiting further development of the adminis- 
tration of the Taylor Grazing Act relating to the public 
domain. It seemed also to have been expected that some 
degree of valuable coordination between the two grazing 
administrations would be developed. 

In February, 1936, committees representing the Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association and the National 
Wool Growers Association held extended discussions with 
the Forest Service officials at Washington. It was finally 
announced by the officials that term-permits to expire in 
1945 would be issued in 1936, except in a few areas in 
which the large demand for redistribution of the permits 
made necessary further study and investigation. 

During the summer of last year, special economic 
studies were completed in six western areas. These studies 
related chiefly to the economics of the distribution of the 
grazing privileges. In general, they have shown a very 
high rate of turnover in permits issued to individuals whose 
major interest is farming and who used forest lands for 
the grazing of livestock as a secondary or supplementary 
enterprise. 

Further conference was held at Denver on December 
18 and 19, 1936, with Forest Service officials by represen- 
tatives of the two national organizations. The problem of 
the distribution of grazing privileges and future reductions 
of established permits was again considered exhaustively, 
but no further official announcement has yet been made 
as to future policies. 


PUBLIC DOMAIN GRAZING 


Considerable progress was made during 1936 in the 
administration of the Taylor Grazing Act. A _ confer- 
ence of representatives of district boards was held on 
December 9, 10, and 11, 1936, at Salt Lake City. Only 
annual licenses have been issued as yet. The conference 
referred to voted in favor of the issuance of term-permits 
for 75 per cent of the stock to be grazed by recognized 
applicants, the remainder to be under temporary license 
“until such time as the range survey program is com- 
pleted.” 

At the same time, representatives of licensees voted 
to have priority standards established by the boards of the 
various districts-instead of having a single rule or standard 
of priority applied in all districts. The question of priority 
is of great importance to many stock-raisers in the West. 
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An applicant in a Colorado district, who was refused a 
license under the two-year rule established in his district, 
has carried an appeal to the Secretary of the Interior, anc 
it is probable that the case will go to the courts for deter- 
mination of the meaning of section 3 of the act. 

The same conference asked for amendments to the 
Taylor Grazing Act of 1934 to provide (1) legal recogni- 
tion of local advisory boards, (2) expenditure by district 
boards, within the districts, of 50 per cent of the fees col- 
lected from licensees, and (3) a term of four years for 
the Director of Grazing. In the amendments to the Taylor 
Grazing Act passed during the closing hours of the 74th 
Congress, it was provided that the President shall have 
power, with the advice and consent of the Senate, to select 
a Director of Grazing. The term of office for the Director 
was not specified. 

Others of the 1936 amendments to the Act of 1934 
increased to 142 million acres the total area of public do- 
main lands that may be placed in grazing districts; pro- 
vided for classification of lands that may be homesteaded, 
for easier exchange of lands with states, and for disposition 
of proceeds of leases; and classified preference status for 
leasing of occupants of lands adjacent to isolated tracts. 

Some further amendments to the act seem to be desir- 
able. It may be advisable, however, to await further de- 
velopments in administrative procedure and the possible 
decisions of the courts as to administrative acts or inter- 
pretation of the present law. 


FABRIC LABELING 


No action was taken by the 74th Congress on the 
Capper bill, the provisions of which called for general 
labeling of woolen fabrics to show the presence of fibers 
other than wool, or of reworked wool. 

In December, 1935, the Bureau of Standards of the 
Department of Commerce published a set of regulations 
entitled “(Commercial Standards for Wool and Part-Wool 
Fabrics.” It was understood that these proposed stand- 
ards were approved by a large majority of the manu- 
facturers of woolen goods. 

The operation of the standards contemplated the set- 
ting up of a committee representing the various interests. 
I was named to represent the National Wool Growers 
Association and also the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion in the work of that committee. 

The proposed standards have not yet been put into 
effect. 

The main result of the employment of the proposed 
standards, it was felt, was likely to be too small to justify 
discontinuance of other lines of effort to make available 
to the purchasing public reasonably accurate knowledge 
as to the true content of fabrics sold under the name of 
wool. Under the standards, all labeling would be permis- 
sive. Penalties could be applied only in cases in which it 
might be shown that mislabeling had been done. Manu- 
facturers of any form of adulterated or inferior products 
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would ‘be exempt from the plan so long as they used 
none of the forms of labels which were proposed to be em- 
ployed. 

As the representative of the wool growers, I also felt 
compelled to protest against official recognition and ap. 
proval of such terms as “pure wool,” “all wool,” etc, | 
insisted that under that arrangement it would be possible 
legally to apply the best sounding names that could be 
used in connection with cloth or garments to fabrics that 
might contain the maximum amount of the most inferior 
types of reworked wool. No counter-plan has as yet been 
offered to remove this objection. It is also understood 
that some concerns in the manufacturing industry have 
objected to the standards on other grounds. 

During the year there was a very large increase in 
the extent of the use of rayon and cotton in fabrics sup. 
posedly composed chiefly of wool. There has been con- 
siderable complaining from a few of the higher-class manu- 
facturers on the grounds that these mixed fabrics are 
going into consumption under the guise of being made 
wholly of wool. Efforts are being made to get typical cases 
of such adulteration and misrepresentation before the 
Federal Trade Commission. When the full facts can be 
established, there is no doubt that that Commission will 
want the concerns doing this misrepresentation to change 
their practices. These “cease-and-desist” orders of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission do not carry any penalty, but when 
they are not observed, the Commission commonly takes 
further procedure against such parties and usually secures 
conviction with penalty. 

There is a growing demand for federal legislation re- 
quiring compulsory labeling of fabrics sold as being made 
of wool, to reveal the content of rayon or cotton. Possibly 
some legislation of this kind can be secured within the 
next one or two years. No doubt it could readily be ob- 
tained if supported by a considerable part of the manu- 
facturers. 

In connection with legislation for labeling to show 
content of reworked wool fiber, the same difficulties of ac- 
curate detection as have been argued in previous years stil 
exist. Arbitrary methods for determining the presence 
of shoddy are being rapidly improved, though less progress 
has been made in developing a method for accurate deter- 
mination of the weight of reworked fibers in a fabric. 


PROMOTION OF WOOL 


Associated Wool Industries, organized in 1935, is still 
doing excellent work. While no doubt the increased wodl 
consumption reported for 1935 and 1936 would have come 
about in any event, yet there is no doubt that thie actual 
demand has been materially increased as a result of tht 
activities of Associated Wool Industries. The greatest 
service of this organization lies in the future. It should 
receive still larger support from the wool growers, and it 5 
hoped that manufacturers and trade interests will s00 
be ready to suppott a larger and firmer program. 
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The contributions of wool growers to the fund in 
1936, through the collection of 10 cents per bag, totaled 
between 15 and 20 thousand dollars. A larger amount 
should be secured in 1937. 

As secretary of the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion; I have had a place as a director of Associated Wool 
Industries. Unfortunately, it has been impossible to reach 
New York to attend any of the directors’ meetings. I have 
recommended the selection of a grower-representative who 
is nearer to New York and can follow more closely the de- 
tails of the financial and other affairs of Associated Wool 


Industries. 
WOOL MARKETING 


There has been no active work on the part of the 
association during the year on the question of wool mar- 
keting. It had been expected that the report of the special 
Senate committee appointed to investigate wool marketing 
affairs would be available and afford a full statement of 
facts regarding practices in wool handling. This impartial 
report of facts, we felt, would show the true situation re- 
garding the handling of consigned wool at the larger mar- 
kets. Unfortunately, there has been a considerable delay 
in the completion of the investigation by the Senate com- 
mittee, and no statement of the facts or conditions is as 
yet available. When such showing can be published and 
studied, it will show what changes, if any, should be 


brought about, and what legislative or other type of 
action is desirable. 

The importance of enabling each grower to know the 
dean yield of his clip before selling is becoming more and 


more apparent. Discrepancies in shrinkage estimates, as 
made by various buyers or reported by interested mills, 
also show that in many cases it is extremely difficult for 
a grower to effect a sale on the basis of the actual shrink- 
age of his clip. The greatest loss occurs on clips that 
shrink materially less than others of the same type 
grown in the same section. Numerous cases arise where 
salesmen and buyers at the market are far apart in their 
estimates of shrinkage. 

Equipment for test-scouring of samples consisting of 
a number of bags is necessary. Such scouring should be 
under uniform and standardized methods, and the results 
made available to any interested party. If arrangements 
for such service cannot be obtained through the trade, it 
would be a proper function for the government to perfect 
such a standardized method and to make its use available 
to those desiring it. 


STOCKYARDS 


Since the enactment of the law of 1921, the Packers 
and Stockyards Administration has operated under severe 
difficulties, Its undertakings have been chiefly in con- 
nection with charges collected for stockyard and com- 
mission sales service. Numerous decisions made under 
the act by the Secretary of Agriculture have been appealed 
to the courts, resulting in serious delay in progress. For 
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the future, this situation will be materially improved as a 
result of two decisions rendered by the United States Su- 
preme Court in 1936. The Court decided in favor of the 
Secretary of Agriculture in the appealed cases of commis- 
sion charges at the Chicago market and yardage charges at 
the St. Joseph market. There was ordered to be refunded 
over one million dollars which represented the difference 
in the charges actually collected in these cases and the 
lower rates ordered into effect by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, from which orders the appeals were taken. How- 
ever, several other cases are still in litigation. 

The Capper bill for the regulation and curtailment of 
the direct marketing of livestock was defeated in the 
United States Senate. At the same time there was sub- 
stituted the Murphy bill which provides for numerous, 
necessary amendments to the Packers and Stockyards Act 
of 1921. The Murphy bill, however, was not considered 
by the House of Representatives. It is certain that similar 
legislation will be placed before the 75th Congress. I have 
attended several conferences with other organizations and 
interests regarding the character of the amendments that 
should be supported. Further consideration of this matter 
will be given by the appropriate committees at our 72nd 
Annual Convention. 


NATIONAL LIVE STOCK AND MEAT BOARD 


As in former years, I have represented the association 
as a director of the National Live Stock and Meat Board. 
The Board continues to do most excellent work along edu- 
cational and demonstrational lines. Particularly the series 
of cooking schools and demonstrations which are now being 
conducted in various parts of the country afford a most 
fruitful way of educating consumers as to the values and 
economy in the use of meats. 

There seems to be little probability of any material 
increase in the funds available for support of the activities 
of the Board. Also, the limitation of the work of the 
Board, in view of the large interests of producers and 
handlers of other meats, makes it impossible to have con- 
ducted through that organization, some lines of study and 
investigation of lamb consumption which would be of 
extremely great value to producers. It is because of this 
situation that I have recommended in another part of this 
report that the association should provide, as soon as pos- 
sible, for some new lines of investigation of outlets for 
lamb in different parts of the country and for its merchan- 
dising to the hotel and restaurant trade. 


RAM SALE 


The 21st Annual National Ram Sale was held in 
August, 1936. In most breeds there was marked improve- 
ment in the quality and condition of the rams offered for 
sale. While prices. were encouragingly higher in some 
breeds, yet in others there was a reaction, the cause of 
which has not yet been explained satisfactorily. 





The National Ram Sale cannot expect again to hold 
the position in the ram trade that it occupied prior to the 
establishment of numerous state and local sales through- 
out the West that are giving excellent service to breeders 
and ram buyers. Probably the sale should be continued 
in its present extent as a service to both breeders and pur- 
chasers of rams who do not have access to the other sales 
for the desired type of rams. 


FINANCE AND ORGANIZATION 


The National Wool Growers Association is made up 
practically altogether of eleven member-associations rep- 
resenting as many states. No new state associations have 
asked for membership. Some progress has been made in 
establishing working relations with Nevada. 

Total individual membership in affiliated organizations 
has not been reported for 1936, but it is certain that most 
of the states have increased the numbers of their members. 
It would seem that 1937 offers an opportunity to extend 
the direct representation in the association and to increase 
cautiously the very limited service that it has been possible 
to render in recent very lean years. 

Association dues received for 1936, through quotas 
contributed by eleven state organizations, amounted to 
$18,450. For 1935 the amount was $15,918.76. Net in- 
come from the National Ram Sale was $1289.11. 

The amount. assessed to each state and payments 
made are shown in the table, along with summary of ex- 
penditures. 

Our expenditures in 1936 were $15,091.35, or $500 
more than in 1935.. The highest income ever received was 
$31,935.62, in 1931. Expenditures for that year were 
$35,555.69, of which $15,198.47 was used in the “Eat 
More Lamb” campaign. There have been no expenditures 
since 1932 for promotion of lamb consumption. 

For each of the last four years the executive com- 
mittee has set up a budget of $25,000. In 1935 and 1936, 
approximately $16,000 has been received. Actual expendi- 
tures have always been planned and controlled to avoid 
material outlay beyond actual income. 

It is, plain that for the year 1937 the association 
should be in.a position to spend much more than $15,- 
091.35, the total outlay for 1936. It is certain that the 
expense of keeping track of freight rate matters and formal 
procedure before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
will need to be considerably more than in recent years. 

An estimate of amounts needed for this and each of 
the other lines of work in 1937 will be included in a pro- 
posed budget to be submitted to the executive committee. 

The major part of the outlay shown for convention, 
legislation; and marketing has consisted of travel expenses 
of .officers and association committees. In connection with 
the Argentine Sanitary Convention now pending at Wash- 
ington and further reciprocal trade agreements, it is most 
important to the industry that the association should be 
in a position to send a number of representatives to Wash- 
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ington or elsewhere, fully to present the views and interests 
of the sheep industry. Other matters of national legisla. 
tion, some desirable and some injurious, are certain to be 
under consideration as well as new and unfinished matters 
with various executive departments of the government. 

If at all possible, some special work should be started 
to make a broad study of the facts about the use of lamb 
in different states and cities and in different sections of 
the trade, such as institutions, hotels and restaurants and 
in private homes as well. This is a vital type of work that 
does not come within the scope of the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board. Neither does this type of work come 
within the ordinary program of the packers, though we 
probably will have their cooperation if some new work js 
provided for. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
Year 1936 


Expenditures 





OFFICE: 
General 
Supplies 
Rent 
Salaries 
Telegraph 
Telephone 
Tax—Federal Revenue _.. 


$ 321.53 
219.02 
450.00 

7,468.82 
252.10 
125.35 

11.98 














Budget 
Allotment 
For Year 
$10,000.00 
1,000.00 


$ 8,848.80 
1,291.86 


TOTAL 
ORGANIZATION AND CONVENTION:.......- 

‘Organization 

Convention 
LEGISLATIVE 
LAMB AND WOOL MARKETING......_____-__- 
FREIGHT RATE CAsEs 
SUBSCRIPTIONS PAID FOR UNDER 

$10. CLAUSE 
LAMB ADVERTISING 
EMERGENCY 





1,693.90 
441.04 
1,458.75 


5,000.00 
1,000.00 
1,500.00 








1,000.00 
5.000.00 
500.00 














TotTaL ExPENDITURES $15,091.35 $25,000.00 


TotTat INCOME FoR 1936___._.......--$19,787.11 





Income 





Quota PAYMENTS FOR 1936: 
State 

Arizona _ $ 
California 

Colorado _ 
Idaho 
Montana 
New Mexico 
Oregon 
Texas 
Utah 
Washington 
Wyoming 


Payments(1) 
250.00 
2,012.00 
1,308.00 
1,782.00 
3,008.00 
1,017.00 
1,943.00 
3,004.00 
1,541.00 
$81.00 
2,004.00 
a 
$18,450.00 
48.00 
1,289.11 


——————— 


Totat INCOME FoR 1936 Sines nnn 


——— 
—— 


Quota for Year 
639.00 $ 
2,885.00 
1,344.00 
1,782.00 
3,008.00 
1,979.00 
1,943.00 
3,000.00 
2,014.00 
572.00 
2,829.00 



































TOTAL 
From other states 
Ram Sale _. 

















(1)Includes dues paid by individuals direct to National. 
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THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 

The same office force of three salaried persons who 
handle all association activities has also continued to pre- 
pare and publish the monthly issues of the National Wool 
Grower. This publication occupies a peculiar field in that 
it attempts to give current information and educational 
material of equal interest to wool growers in the various 
states. No attempt is made to render the type of news 
grvice that gives such great interest and value to the 
publications of our member-associations. Unfortunately, 
the circulation of the National Wool Grower reached a low 
point during the worst depression years and has not yet 
recovered its former number of readers and subscribers. 


Doubtless a considerable number of wool growers who 
are not members of any state association would subscribe 
for the National Wool Grower on a strictly subscription 
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basis. However, it continues to be the policy of the associa- 
tion to attempt to enlist as members, all persons who are 
interested in the organization work conducted for their 
industry. Further cooperation with the various associa- 
tions will be undertaken next year with a view to placing 
the paper in the hands of a larger number of growers, and 
of interesting them in taking out regular membership in 
the organization of their state. 


I wish to record my special thanks to Mr. J. B. Wil- 
son of Wyoming for the great assistance given in the 
handling at Washington of many projects of great im- 
portance to the industry generally. 


Respectfully submitted, 
F. R. MARSHALL 








The Albuquerque 


Convention 
(Continued from page 16) 


12. Development in the interest of truth- 
ful merchandising ties in very closely with 
federal grading. The federal lamb grading 
plan fits admirably into lamb distribution 
and identifies qualities for what they are, 
gives producers equitable prices for such 
qualities, directs the flow of the various 
grades of lamb to the sections where such 
qualities are in best demand, provides econo- 
mies in marketing and makes for greater 
stisfaction and pleasanter business relations. 

Mr. McCarthy pointed out the good 
and bad features of the carcasses ex- 
hibited, which graded from cull to 
choice, 

The other side of the compulsory 
lamb grading picture was given by the 
packer representatives: Mr. Paul 
Smith, vice president of Swift and 
Company, and Mr. E. N. Wentworth, 
head of Armour’s Research Bureau. 
They urged caution in taking action in 
the matter. 

Mr. Smith suggested that before 
teaching a decision, the lamb raisers 
should be sure that they had the full 
facts. He said, in part: 

The East has gotten into the lamb busi- 
ness. You people used to produce by far the 
largest proportion of lamb consumed in this 
country. Now you produce only about 50 
per cent. The other 50 per cent is raised 
in the East, the product of small flocks. 
Now then, the East is close to market. They 
market practically 100 per cent of their 
limbs by truck. I know of large concen- 
tration points in the East where 90 per cent 
of all the lambs sold, are brought there in 


the back end of an automobile. They bring 
them in two, three, five and six at a time. 
The East can produce and market practically 
100 per cent good and choice lambs because 
they can hold them back until they reach 
that point. You western folks have some 
limiting factors. When you get ready to 
ship, you have to ship and you usually have 
to ship a carload. You have to ship some 
lambs grading medium and some grading 
common. I do not want to go into the ques- 
tion of whether it would be smart mer- 
chandising to have compulsory grading, but 
you had better take that into consideration 
before you make up your minds on the 
question. 

Mr. Smith was particularly con- 
cerned about the cull lamb shown on 
the rack. “From. a breeding stand- 
point,” he said, “that is not a poor- 
quality lamb; not a bit poorer than the 
prime lamb further up the rack. I do 
not know of any producer who wants 
to produce cull lambs. I have never 
known of one who did not want to pro- 
duce good meat. Why don’t thev? Why 
doesn’t that cull lamb turn out good? 
Maybe it did not have enough feed; 
perhaps in shipping a car you had to 
put it in to make up the weight. The 
producer did not want to produce that 
type of meat. It results from conditions 
over which he had no control. You 
folks want to make up your minds if 
von want that little critter which 
did not get fat and had to go to market 
one month before he should to be mar- 
keted under the name of cull. I feel 
sorry for that cull lamb. I like the little 
fellow. We have lots of markets where 
almost as much would be paid for 


this cull as for the better grade of 


lamb. Everything is dependent on the 
class of trade.” 

Mr. Wentworth told the convention 
that the trend is toward grading but 
might be upset by federal legislation. 

(The Lamb Marketing Committee 


in whose hands lay the matter of 
recommendation for the Association’s 
position on the question of compulsory 
lamb grading, apparently was unable 
to agree as_ their report, as presented 
on the last day of the convention, made 
no recommendation in this connection. ) 

Discussion on the lamb grading ques- 
tion was interrupted long enough at 
noon to permit the group to go over 
to the Masonic Temple and enjoy a 
lamb barbecue and some red hot chili, 
which was part of the entertainment 
furnished by Albuquerque at no cost to 
the visiting sheepmen. 


Recent Trends in the Sheep 
and Lamb Business 


This subject was handled by Mr. 
Gerald B. Thorne of Wilson and 
Company, Chicago. He pointed out that 
sheep production since 1930 has been 
maintained at a relatively high level 
as compared with previous years and 
also has remained unusually stable. 
During this period the sheep population 
has varied from 53,974,000, all-time 
high in 1932, to 51,690,000, the num- 
ber estimated for January 1, 1936. 





Safeway Market No. 950, at. Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
during the National Convention. 


Government estimates for this year, 
Mr. Thorne said, were not yet avail- 
able but will probably show an in- 
crease. While there has been stability 
in production for the country as a 
whole, this is not true for individual 
states in the West. Texas has materially 
increased her production while there 
have been decreases in New Mexico, 
Utah, Colorado and Nevada. In 1910 
California, Arizona and Texas had 
about 10 per cent of the total sheep 
population. Now they have about one 
fourth of the total. The effect of these 
geographical shifts on seasonal distri- 
bution of markets and the type of 
sheep that go to market were discussed 
by Mr. Thorne. 


I mention these seasonal movements in 
order to point out that in trying to size up 
the market situation for lambs from any one 
area, it is highly important to give consid- 
eration to the lamb situation in the areas 
where the market movement occurs at the 
same time. A case in point is the prospective 
market supply situation during the first 
half of this year. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
estimates that the number of lambs on feed 
January 1 was about 5 per cent smaller 
than a year ago. There was a decrease of 
18.5 per cent in the corn belt, but in the 
western states there was an increase of 15 
per cent. Most of the increase in the West 
was in areas that market their fed lambs 
during January and February—such as Utah, 
Idaho, Wyoming and Montana. 

In the important late marketing areas of 
northern Colorado, the Arkansas Valley and 
Scott’s Bluff area of Nebraska, the number 
on feed was 23 per cent smaller than last 
year. The latter part of the movement of 


Colorado and Nebraska lambs comes in com- 
petition with grass lambs and yearlings from 
Texas. Indications point to an unusually 
heavy Texas movement next spring. Despite 
a record lamb crop in Texas last year, mar- 
ketings during the last half of the year were 
small. Attractive wool prices and favorable 
feed conditions apparently prompted the 
holding over of a very large number. Cali- 
fornia early lambs, usually marketed in April 
and May, have had a poor start due to un- 
favorable weather and the market movement 
may be somewhat delayed and smaller than 
anticipated earlier. In Arizona, conditions 
are very favorable at present. Thus, the 
month of May may be a difficult one from 
the market supply standpoint. At least it is 
a situation worth watching, and if present 
indications continue to prevail, it will be a 
market period which those producers who 
are in a position to do so, may want to avoid. 
Such situations, when they develop, are of 
much concern to the packer as well as the 
producer since they call for extra efforts in 
merchandising mutton and lamb. 

Mr. Thorne also cited some interest- 
ing figures on the by-products of lamb 
which show their importance to both 
producer and processor. 

The so-called by-products—or perhaps we 
should say, the products other than meat, 
constitute a much larger proportion of the 
total market value of sheep and lambs than 
is the case for any other class of meat ani- 
mals. It is a very important factor in the 
sheep and lamb business of the processor, 
and it is also of great importance to the 
producer, as the following figures indicate. 

On the basis of wholesale prices prevailing 
at Chicago around the middle of January, 
the total. value of all the products obtained 
from 100 pounds of good to choice live lamb 
was $11.75. This included the value of the 
meat, pelt, offal, fats and casings. It does 
not represent the price of good to choice 
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lambs on that date, since it includes all of 
the costs of buying, killing, Processing, and 
other handling charges, in addition to the 
costs of the live lamb. Of this $11.75, $7.59 
represented the value of the meat, and $4.25 
represented the value of the by-products, |, 
other words, the by-products constitute 3 
per cent of the wholesale value of the lamb, 
The significance of the value of by-products 
is also illustrated by the fact that from 
December 15 to January 15, the rise in by. 
product values alone was equivalent to 
about 60 cents for a 90-pound lamb. 


The Mid-Winter Lamb Sale 

First reports of effects of the Na- 
tional Mid-Winter Lamb Sale (Janv- 
ary Wool Grower, page 21) inaugura- 
ted by the National Association of Food 
Chains and receiving the full support 
of the National Association of Retail 
Grocers, the National Association of 
Retail Meat Dealers, the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, and the Na- 
tional Livestock and Meat Board, were 
given by Mr. Raymond W. Miller, 
president of the Agricultural Trade 
Relations, Inc., of San Francisco. The 
campaign opened shortly after the mid- 
dle of January to continue through 
February, and for the week ending the 
23rd, Mr. Miller said large increases 
were reported in the volume of lambs 
sold as compared to the corresponding 
period in 1936. Pittsburg had reported 
a 59 per cent increase; Virginia, 35 per 
cent; Washington, D. C., which ordi- 
narily has a heavy lamb sale, 33 per 
cent; rural New Jersey, 66 per cent, 
Geneva, New York, and nearby rural 
places, 35 per cent; and Springfield, 
Illinois, 79 per cent. Cleveland, Ohio, 
had reported selling 1,000 lambs as 
compared with 300 in the correspond: 
in week last year. The present lamb 
sale is using 8,000 newspapers with a 
joint circulation of 25 million in 48 
states and the District of Columbia. 

Mr. R. A. Ward, general manager 
of the Pacific Wool Growers, the wool 
cooperative of the Northwest, pinch- 
hitted for Mr. Mac Hoke of Pendleton, 
Oregon, who was scheduled for an at- 
dress at this afternoon’s meeting bu! 
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unable to attend. Mr. Ward told of 
the action taken by the National Co- 

rative Council in its recent meeting 
in Washington, D. C., especially in 
opposition to the renewal of the Recip- 
wcal Trade Agreements Act. Little 
hope, he said, was held, however, that 
the measure could be defeated. 


Wildlife and Predatory 
Animal Control 
The relationship between the wildlife 
and predatory animal control work of 
the Biological Survey was explained to 
the convention by the Chief of the Sur- 
vey, Mr. Ira N. Gabrielson, in his 
general discussion of the activities of 
that branch of the Department of Ag- 


riculture. 

The Biological Survey, Mr. Gabriel- 
son said, is “committed to a program 
for developing a system of wildlife 
refuges which will, so far as possible, 
insure the perpetuation of the flights 
of migratory waterfowl.” 

It will also provide homes for each of our 
major species of wildlife within its natural 
habitat. *** Also, a series of big game 
ranges to provide for a limited number of 
game animals has been proposed, to be joint- 
ly administered by the Grazing Division of 
the Interior Department and the Biological 
Survey. On such areas grazing is to be 
handled by the grazing districts though al- 
ways reserving for the wild animals a suf- 
ficient quantity of feed. The establishment 
of these areas is criticized both by the radi- 
cal conservationists and the stockmen. We 
welcome, however, any opportunity to work 
out with the stockmen a sane program for 
the management of both game and livestock. 
We believe that with the recovery of the 
western range there will be plenty of room 
for both livestock and game. We also realize 
very clearly that big game cannot be allowed 
‘0 increase indefinitely. Browsing and graz- 
ing animals, such as deer, antelope, and elk, 
can literally eat themselves into starvation 
a surely as domestic stock can increase be- 
yond the carrying capacity of either pas- 
ture and range. a 9% 3 3b 3 

A great many wild stories have been 
ifloat regarding this part of the program. 
Radical eastern conservationists have in the 
past accused the Survey of selling out to 
the livestock groups, and the livestock men, 
of some of their radical spokesmen, have 
‘xpressed the fear that the Bureau wanted 
‘0 put livestock men out of business. Ob- 
viously both of these statements cannot be 
‘rue, As a matter of fact neither of them 
is true, ### 

. a Biological Survey knows that grazing 
€ only possible economic use that can 
made of vast areas of western lands. **** 


We also realize, perhaps more keenly than 
some of you, that there are scores of places 
in the West where stocks of deer, antelope, 
sage hens and other forms of wildlife exist 
only because of the personal interest of in- 
dividual stockmen or groups of stockmen. 
(The full text of Mr. Gabrielson’s address 
will be printed in the March issue of the 
Wool Grower.) 

The convention closed this after- 


noon in time to permit the committees 
to get to work and tonight they are 
all busy whipping their reports into 
shape for presentation at tomorrow’s 
session. 


January 28, 1937 


How New Mexico is handling its 
wildlife problem through cooperation 
with stockmen was discussed by Mr. 
Elliott S. Barker, state game warden, 
at the opening of today’s session. Short- 
ly after the passage of the Taylor Graz- 
ing Act, representatives of the New 
Mexico Wool Growers Association, the 
New Mexico Cattlemen’s Association, 
the State Game Protective Association, 
the State Game Department, the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, State Agricul- 
tural College, State Land Commission- 
er, and the several federal agencies 
concerned, met to consider the wildlife 
question in connection with the admin- 
istration of the new public domain 
measure. Many and lengthy were their 
deliberations, but finally a general pro- 
gram was worked out and a set of rules 
agreed upon to provide for the needs 
of wildlife on the public domain. This 
plan finally received the approval of 
the Secretary of the Interior, and the 
representatives of the organizations 
previously named became the Land Use 
Committee of the State Planning 
Board. 

Rule 3, Special Rules for Grazing 
Districts in New Mexico, covers the 
set-up for wildlife management along 
with the administration of the grazing 
districts. It provides for the appoint- 
ment of one advisor in each grazing 
district to represent wildlife and recre- 
ational resources. His qualifications 
are the same as the other district ad- 
visors, except that he need not be an 
owner .of livestock, and he is nominat- 
ed by the Land Use Committee of the 
State Planning Board. 
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Rule 3 also sets forth the general 
principles for the conservation and pro- 
tection of wildlife upon which the 
State Game Commission forms its 
game management plans, which are 
submitted to the Land Use Committee 
of the New Mexico State Planning 
Board for approval. 

Mr. Barker expressed his firm con- 
viction that friendly cooperation would 
solve the wildlife problem. 


Wool 

The main feature of the wool section 
of the convention program, over which 
President Charles Redd of the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation presided, 
was the address by Mr. C. J. Fawcett, 
general manager of the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation. (Detail on Mr. 
Fawcett’s talk is omitted here, as it is 
printed in full on page 31.) 

Manufacturers in recent years have 
used their ingenuity in furnishing 
woolen fabrics that meet the demands 
of men and women in the selection of 
their wearing apparel. One of the lead- 
ers in this movement has been the 
Botany Worsted Mills of Passaic, New 
Jersey, and to give wool growers an 
opportunity to see just what is being 
done along this line, that firm sent a 
very complete but compact exhibit of 
wool fabrics, which was set up in 
the lobby of the Alvarado Hotel. All 
week, groups of wool growers and their 
wives have crowded around the display 
between and after convention sessions, 
interested in seeing just what their wool 
turns into under the clever hands of an 
up-to-date manufacturer. 

Mr. Otto Stabell of the New York 
house of Botany Mills gave to the visi- 
tors to the booth the benefit of his very 
thorough knowledge of the manufactur- 
ing business and also told the conven- 
tion this morning about the modern 
trends in wool fabrics. 

A paper covering the work of Asso- 
ciated Wool Industries was read by 
Secretary Wing of the California As- 
sociation. The efforts of A.W.I., which 
has been in operation for almost two 
years now under the financial support 
of manufacturers, wool dealers and 
growers, have undoubtedly brought re- 
sults. By using the various channels 
now open for publicity, it has been 
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possible to build up a greater demand 
from the public in general and by con- 
tact with retailers, which forms a big 
part of A.W.I. work, a larger direct 
promotion of wool has been secured. 


1938 Convention Site 

Speculation over the outcome of the 
competition between supporters of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, and San Angelo, 
Texas, for the next convention city of 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, has been one of the chief under- 
currents of the convention. 

The Texas delegation, large in num- 
ber and exceptionally spirited, arrived 
on Monday and have been decidedly 
active. This morning the meeting 
was treated to an outburst of oratory 
such as is seldom heard at a wool 
growers’ and perhaps any convention, 
when the Texas group presented their 
invitation. Mr. Roy Hudspeth, the 
newly elected president of the Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers Association, 
spoke for that body and declared Texas 
sheepmen were fully convinced of the 
value of the National Association to 
the industry and were planning on giv- 
ing increased financial support to its 
undertakings. Mr. C. B. Wardlaw of 
Del Rio seconded the invitation of the 
Texas sheepmen, and no one could 
have given a more attractive picture 
of what San Angelo itself offers than 
its Mayor, Dorsey B. Hardeman. 

Salt Lake City’s qualifications were 
presented by Mr. James A. Hooper in 
his customary fine style. 

What decision the convention might 
have made, is not known, for the selec- 
tion of the site for the annual meet- 
ing rests with the Executive Commit- 
tee, and when that body met after 
the close of today’s sessions, the Texas 
delegation withdrew their invitation in 
favor of Salt Lake, some sort of a 
gentlemen’s agreement apparently hav- 
ing been made on the outside that the 
1939 convention would go to Texas. 


Committee Reports 
Since the actual administration of 
the Taylor Grazing Act has gotten 
under way, the public domain problem 
has lost much of its power to launch a 
good debate in a sheepmen’s conven- 
tion, and this year, had it not been for 


the rising of the old long-and-short- 
haul question again, the adopting of 
the committee reports would have been 
=, very smooth affair. 

As originally presented, the report 
of the Committee on General Economic 
and Government - Relations contained 
the following section: 

“We oppose any limitation or modi- 
fication in any form of the 4th Section 
of the Interstate Commerce Act.” 

Secretary Wing declared that such a 
resolution was not in order, owing to 
an agreement made by the Executive 
Committee of the National Association 
several years ago that the Association 
would not take part in any transporta- 
tion matter in which all the states were 
not in accord. Mr. Lee of New Mexico, 
presiding during the afternoon session, 
held that the convention superseded 
the Executive Committee, and that the 
resolution could properly be consid- 
ered. Mr. Barratt then moved, second- 
ed by Mr. Wing, that that section of 
the report be tabled, and the count of 
the votes, which were cast by each 
state in a number based on quota pay- 
ments to the National Association for 
1936, showed California, New Mexico, 
Oregon and Texas, with a total of 92 
votes, in favor of tabling the resolution, 
and Idaho, Utah and Wyoming casting 
a total of 57 negative votes. 

(Committee reports as adopted are 
printed in full in this issue.) 


Election of Officers 

Mr. J. B. Wilson, as chairman of 
the Nominating Committee, reported 
that the committee was unanimous in 
naming Mr. R. C. Rich to succeed him- 
self in the office of president, which 
decision was based on a deep appreci- 
ation and respect for his ability. 

For vice presidents, the committee 
named Messrs. Sylvan J. Pauly of 
Montana, C. B. Wardlaw of Texas, and 
T. J. Drumheller of Washington. Their 
selection, Mr. Wilson explained, had 
been made largely on the basis of full 
quota payments from their states for 
1936 to the National. 

Mr. S. M. Jorgensen of Utah said 
that he knew he could speak for 
Messrs. Johns and Warren, the two 
other retiring vice presidents, in ex- 
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pressing appreciation of the honor 
that had been given them in acting as 
vice presidents the past few years, 
“I want to assure you,” he said 
“that your interests are my interests 
and anything I can do to foster the jn- 
terests of the wool growing industry. | 
want to do. And at this time | want 
to move that we suspend the rules and 
elect these gentlemen who have been 
nominated as vice presidents py 
acclamation.” 
The motion was seconded and can- 
didates named were placed in office by 
the rising vote of the convention, _ 
And the convention was over. 


New Executive Committee 


According to custom, the Executive 
Committee met immediately following 
the adjournment of the convention, At 
that time Mr. F. R. Marshall was re- 
appointed as secretary-treasurer and 
a budget of $30,000 ($5,000 over that 
for 1936) was voted for Association 
work during 1937. 

The membership of the Executive 
Committee for 1937 was named by the 
various states as follows: Arizona, D. 
W. Campbell; California, F. C. Clarke; 
Colorado, N. G. Winder; Idaho, Merle 
L. Drake; Montana, H. C. Gardiner; 
New Mexico, F. W. Lee; Oregon, J. 
G. Barratt; Texas, G. W. Cunningham; 
Utah, W. D. Candland; Washington, 
A. W. Lawson; Wyoming, J. B. Wilson. 

The 72nd annual convention will 
soon be a matter of record. Most of 
the crowd has left or is about ready to 
leave for home. 

Those who have been able to attend 
the Albuquerque convention must have 
been very well repaid. The pro 
gram has offered material on all im 
portant phases of the industry, and the 
hospitality of Albuquerque would be 
hard to surpass. The visiting ladies 
have been feted with teas and lunch- 
eons and drives and the entire convel: 
tion, of course, enjoyed the lamb bar 


becue and the dance. 

They speak of Albuquerque as “the 
city no one forgets.” We believe that, 
and likewise feel sure the memory 0 
the 72nd annual convention will al 
be a lasting one. 
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The Lamb Markets in January 


Chicago 


HE lamb trade regales in a fairly 

strong current, while cattle and 
hogs are waging a losing fight to hold 
the gains made earlier this winter. 
Until a few weeks ago the lamb market 
was considered in a very weak posi- 
tion and had to depend upon an ad- 
vance in prices of other species to lift 
it out of the doldrums. Now it appears 
that the height of the large runs has 
passed, average weight will be lighter 
from now on, and wool will continue 
to support lamb prices. 

A sharp upturn in prices was initi- 
ated with the beginning of the year. 
Top lambs at Chicago had fluctuated 
from $9 to $9.35 most of late Decem- 
ber, but got out of buyers’ control the 
first week of the new year and went to 
$10. From there the advance was al- 
most uninterrupted until the seasonal 
peak of $11 was registered on January 
12. 

Prices have been unusually sensitive 
to size of receipts, despite the fact that 
the market has been in what seemed a 
fundamentally strong position. Also, 
receipts have followed closely the price 
trend. Any advance in prices was 
usually followed by increased numbers 
the following day. Likewise, the breaks 
in the market brought about abridged 
receipts the following day, thus allow- 
ing for recovery of values. This situa- 
tion might be interpreted as significant 
from two angles: First, the fat lamb 
supply is in hands strong enough to 
avoid liquidation merely because prices 
take a turn for the worse. Instead, 
prices that seem unfavorable are the 
signal to withhold shipments to some 
extent. Secondly, the fat lamb supply 
that has been coming in recently, as 
Well as that expected for the immediate 
future, is in nearby feed lots, notably 
Illinois, Iowa and Indiana. 

Comparatively few native fed lambs 
are being seen on the Chicago market. 
As is usually the case during the win- 
tet, supplies of natives are small at the 
season that fed westerns are moving 


freely. Most of the fed westerns are 
coming from the states above enumer- 
ated. Minnesota is shipping some, but 
the exodus of fat lambs from the Pipe- 
stone region of that state, as well as 
other less famous feeding areas, is 
nearly complete. 

Colorado and Nebraska lambs are 
not yet arriving at this market in ap- 
preciable numbers. Trade reports from 
those states indicate many heavy- 
weights in the supply to come. 

Speaking of strong-weight lambs, 
the crop of these registered a substan- 
tial reduction the past two weeks. 
Until mid-January, weights of fed 
lambs were running considerably in ex- 
cess of most other years. Lambs had 
made good gains during the fair 
weather of the autumn months. Then, 
many over-stayed the time originally 
planned for marketing. But these 


heavies—many of which weighed 100 
to 110 pounds—sold within a very 
narrow margin of quotations for 
85 to 90 pound averages. The let-up in 
marketings of strong-weights came all 
at once, so that at present droves weigh- 
ing over 100 pounds are rather the 
exception. 

The feeder lamb trade has advanced 
in proportion to the fat lamb market. 
Finishers evidently are. thinking little 
of the high cost of gains in anticipa- 
tion of what they think will be high 
prices for fat stock later on. Naturally, 
the movement of feeders is light at 
present due to lack of offerings but 
occasional sales of choice westerns are 
made at $9.25, with fair to good west- 
erns quoted at $8.50 to $9. 

Wool prices continue in a very strong 
position, and this, of course, lends 
actual as well as moral strength to the 











MARRY CRANDELL * 


MERRION WILKINS 








Topping the price list in the recent Ogden Livestock Show auction, Harry 
Crandell’s (Caro, Michigan), grand champion fat lamb brought $1.60 per pound, 
the purchase being made through Merrion & Wilkins for George A. Hormel and 


Company, Austin, Minn., packer. 


The lamb weighed 100 pounds. 


Above from 


left to right are shown E. J. Fjeldsted, manager of the Ogden Livestock Show, 
Hon. Henry H. Blood, Governor of Utah, Harry Crandell posing the lamb, Russell 
Wilkins of Merrion & Wilkins and L. M. Pexton, vice president of the Ogden and 


Denver Union Stockyards companies. 
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live market on ovine stock. Heavy con- 
sumption is largely the explanation. A 
trade comment points out that the 
arrival of 1937 witnessed the lowest 
available supply of domestic apparel 
wools for a great many years. 


The slaughter of lambs is nearly a 
third larger than even ten years ago, 
yet the sheep business moves right 
along. According to the figures of many 
of the lamb feeders who are liquidat- 
ing stock here this winter, corn mar- 
keted through fat lambs is bringing at 
least $1.50 per bushel. Some droves 
are said to be paying $2.25 and more 
for the corn consumed. 


Receipts of sheep and lambs at Chi- 
cago during January amounted to near- 
ly 258,000 head, or about 10,0000 
larger than a year ago. The seven 
largest markets received a combined 
total of about 870,000 lambs for the 
month, against about 860,000 a year 
ago. Marketings, as shown by these 
figures, are slightly larger than a year 
ago, although numbers reported on 
feed as of January 1, 1937, were four 
per cent smaller than a year ago. This 
latter is a government estimate. 


The largest decreases, as indicated 
by the report, were in Nebraska, South 
Dakota and Iowa—that is, in the 
western corn belt. Practically all of the 
decreases indicated were in the corn 
belt. Western states, except Nebraska 
and Colorado, showed increases. 


Only a relatively small proportion of 
the record crop of Texas lambs has as 
yet been marketed. With the continua- 
tion of favorable feed conditions in the 
principal sheep area of that state dur- 
ing the next few months, a very heavy 
marketing of grass-fat yearlings in 
April and May is probable. It is doubt- 
ful, however, if any large part of these 
will come to the Chicago market. Re- 
ceipts direct to packers usually account 
for the majority of Texas sheep and 
lambs sent to this point. 


Little is known of the prospects for 
the spring lamb crop. Lambing is under 
way in some of the western and south- 
western sections. Feed conditions are 
expected to be fairly favorable. 


Wool prices on the Boston market 


have advanced consistently the past 
month, a continuation of the trend of 
previous months. Gains in the past 30 
days amount to from six to nine cents 
per clean pound. 


Returns from the various kinds of 
offal, too, are lending buoyance. Prime 
packer edible tallow at Chicago is 
quoted at 1014@103%4 cents, exactly 
three cents above a year ago. Other tal- 
lows containing mutton tallow show 
similar advances. The “pluck” finds a 
strong market. 


Bullishness is the keynote of the live 
lamb trade, speaking from the stand- 
point of the men who are feeding, and 
those on the market here. The ability 
to sustain prices of lambs under stress 
of heavy receipts of all species of fat 
stock is partly responsible. Anticipated 
lighter tonnage of beef, pork and lamb 
to be marketed the balance of the win- 
ter contributes to the conviction that 
better times are coming. 


St. Joseph 


ECEIPTS for the month of Janu- 
ary were comparatively light, the 
total being approximately 78,500, com- 
pared with 70,725 last month and 
104,705 in January a year ago. During 
the last ten days the run of fed lambs 
from the different feeding districts was 
on the increase. 


As receipts were light at all points, 
there was an undertone of strength 
most of the month and lamb values are 
75@$1 higher than at the close of 
last month. At the month’s opening 
best lambs sold at $9.50. During the 
first week prices reached $10, and from 
then until the close the market was up 
and down, closing with best at $10.40, 
and less desirable and heavy kinds 
$10.15@10.35. Clips sold at $9 on the 
close, but choice kinds were quoted up 
to $9.25 or higher. There was a good 
demand for aged sheep throughout the 


month and such classes are mostly $1 
higher. On the close choice ewes sold 
up to $5.75, choice yearlings were quot- 
able up to $9.50, two-year-olds 
$8@8.50, and old wethers $6@6.50. 
H. H. Madden 
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Omaha 


we kre upturn near the close of last 

year which brightened the outlook 
for feeders continued into January, 
with all classes of sheep and lambs on 
the Omaha market scoring substantial 
advances. 

The increase in lambs was marked. 
values being fully 75c@$1 higher at 
the close of the period as compared 
with prevailing levels one month 
earlier. The advance was more or less 
gradual and fairly evenly distributed 
over the entire month, although the 
most increase came before midmonth. 

Top reached $10.65, paid several 
times for choice offerings, for the first 
time on the local market since late last 
June. As the month ended, most of the 
fed woolskins were turned at $10.15@ 
10.40. 

Wooled lambs from commercial feed 
lots made up the bulk of the month’s 
supply. Even though local feeders kept 
a steady stream of stock coming to 
market, feeders from Colorado and 
western Nebraska, and other western 
states sent in the big end of the offer- 
ings. It was about the middle of the 
month before feeders in the Scotts 
Bluff area began to sell in any con- 
siderable numbers. 

Since feeders were partial to heavier 
lambs when filling their lots, it was not 
surprising that 90 to 100-pound lambs 
were common. Quality was reported as 
fair to good most of the time with 
occasional arrivals of choice lots. 

The strong position of wool was an 
important factor in building up values. 
Throughout most of the period, dressed 
carcasses moved quite satisfactorily. 
The almost complete absence of ship- 
per demand was a conspicuous feature 
of the market. However, receipts neve! 
proved burdensome to local packers. 

With slaughter prices soaring, feed: 
ers hastened to replenish their supplies, 
resulting in an advance in prices in ut 
finished stock that amounted to $1.25 
@1.50 over the month as a whole 
After reaching $9.80 for a new recent 
high, the pressure weakened and prices 
leveled off to finish with a top 

(Continued on page 60) 
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A few more ewes are bred to lamb 
this spring than a year ago. About the 
usual number of ewe lambs were held 
back by sheepmen last fall for breed- 
ing purposes. 

There have been no cases of forced 
liquidation reported in this district. 
Money can be had by sheepmen at 5 
per cent, but the loans from regular 
banks to stockmen remain quite 
limited. 

Shortage of hunters, I think, is the 
cause of the increase in coyotes. In 
most counties they could use two or 
three more hunters in territory assigned 
to one man. 

Henry E. Rooper 


CALIFORNIA 


Exceptionally cold weather prevailed 
throughout the state during nearly the 
entire month. Storms were frequent, 
and mountain snows were deep over the 
northern portion. Weather conditions 
were unfavorable to livestock, many 
lambs being lost in the northern val- 
leys. The growth of grains and grasses 
has been slow because of freezing 
weather over the central and southern 
portions. Forage, however, has con- 
tinued plentiful. As a rule, livestock 
are in satisfactory condition. 


Knights Landing 


Conditions here are poor (January 
30): snow, rain and cold weather pre- 
vail. We usually have good feed by 
January 1, but there is none yet this 
yeat. Practically all of the sheep are 
having to be fed with hay or grain, 
and baled hay is costing us $22.50 f. 
0b. ranch. 


Eldorado Ranch 
Rio Vista 
. This has been the toughest winter 
in the Montezuma Hill section of So- 
lano County in my experience of 25 
yeats. It has been necessary to feed a 
much larger proportion of our sheep 
than in previous years. Hay is noc sold 


the 


(Continued from page 9) 


here in the stack. I paid $27 per ton 
for chopped alfalfa mixed with mo- 
lasses today (January 25). 

The number of ewes bred to lamb 
this season was about the same as 
usual. There were more ewe lambs kept 
over last fall for flock replacements. 

I was offered 30 cents for my cross- 
bred wool, but shipped it to the 
National Wool Marketing Corporation. 

Two coyotes appeared in this terri- 
tory this winter, the first in years. The 
Biological Survey trapper came in and 
he got one female on short order. 

No sheep outfits of this section are 
being liquidated. Money can be had at 
6 to 7 per cent interest, and there is a 
slight increase in loans to sheepmen 
from the banks. 

E. C. Dozier 


Livermore 


We have had cold north winds, tem- 
peratures as low as 19 degrees, and 
poor feed during January. It is much 
colder this year (January 25) than 
last, although feed conditions are about 
as they were then. Baled hay costs us 
$25 a ton. 

A few more ewes were bred to lamb 
this season than last; about the usual 
number of ewe lambs were retained 
last fall for breeding purposes. 

We do not have any coyotes around 
here, as we get good state and county 
protection. Eagles are bothering us 
some. 

I haven’t heard of any sheep outfits 
being forced to liquidate. Money can 
be borrowed at 7 per cent interest. 

G. F. Elliott 


Delano 


The weather was pretty dry from 
the first of December to about the 
23rd of the month. It then began rain- 
ing and has more or less kept it up 
since. 

The feed prospects are excellent 
(January 7). The hay prices have 


Range Country 


eased off somewhat. Alfalfa is all baled 
in this locality and has been bringing 
around $15 or $16 a ton. 

There are practically no lambs fed 
in this area. There have been a few 
more breeding ewes brought into the 
country and a few more ewe lambs 
brought in or held over for breeding 
purposes. 

The ages are good, though the bands 
are run with ages pretty well mixed 
from yearlings up to five or six years, 
with quite a sprinkling of the latter 
age. 

I understand a few yearling ewes 
changed hands earlier in the season at 
around $6. 

The coyotes are much worse this 
year than they have been for the last 
three years. The reason, no doubt, can 
be attributed to the fact that no bounty 
is paid for coyotes. This year in par- 
ticular the snow is worse in the moun- 
tains and is, no doubt, tending to drive 
them down into the lower country. 

The prevailing rate of interest on 
loans to sheepmen seems to be 6 per 
cent. 

Quite a few clips have been con- 
tracted, mostly of about one-half blood 
grade and at a price of from 25 to 28 
cents. 

E. W. Blair 


NEVADA 


Severely cold weather prevailed 
through the month, the second and 
fourth weeks bringing the lowest tem- 
peratures of record to many places. 
Precipitation was frequent, and in 
some places exceptionally heavy, piling 
snow to almost unprecedented depths, 
in some localities. Heavy losses of sheep 
were reported locally, because the 
bands were too far from feed supplies 
when this deep snow came. Light losses 


of sheep were reported from several 
localities. All livestock were on full 
feed in feeding yards. Highways were 
badly blocked at times. 





UTAH 


The most severely cold weather of 
record occurred fairly generally, the 
second and fourth weeks being almost 
equally cold. The deepest snow of 
record occurred over most of western 
Utah; much wind driving the snow 
blockaded highways. A few herds of 
cattle and many bands of sheep were 
isolated, some of them temporarily 
without feed. There was plenty of feed 
however, and while a general shrinkage 
was noted, actual losses due to weather 
and snow conditions were confined very 
largely to range sheep. Deep snow 
covered the state at the end of the 
month. 


Midvale 


We have had cold weather and more 
snow during January this year than in 
1936, but the feed has been better. A 
smaller number of range sheep are re- 
ceiving supplemental feeds (January 
28). 


Breeding bands are of about the same 
size as last year. More ewe lambs were 
sold last fall than in previous years. 

Crossbred wools have recently been 
contracted here at 34 cents. 

Sheepmen can borrow money at 5 
per cent interest; haven’t heard of any 
forced liquidation. 

There were more coyotes than ever 
this year, which is due, in my opinion, 
to the fact that we discontinued pay- 
ing a bounty for them, and also because 
fur has been cheaper. 

Charles E. Steadman 


Price 


January weather conditions have 
been very bad, worse than for several 
years back. There were unusually 
heavy snows and in most cases feed 
had to be carried out on sleds to the 
sheep. The largest number of range 
sheep are getting feed this year that 
this vicinity has ever known (January 
30). Hay prices range from $9 to $11 
a ton, in the stack. 
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About 20 per cent more ewe lambs 
were kept last fall by sheepmen for 
their flocks. The number of ewes bred 
to lamb this spring is also up about 20 
per cent in comparison with last year, 

Fine wools were contracted during 
January at 32 cents and crossbreds at 
331% cents. 

Handling the coyote problem by 
using men on the relief rolls has not 
worked out very well here. It is very 
difficult to get good hunters from that 
source, and it seems to me they should 
be eliminated entirely. 

Sheepmen are able to get more 
money from the banks than in former 
recent years, and are paying 8 per 
cent interest for their loans. So far as 
I know, there has not been any forced 
liquidation of sheep outfits here. 


Stylian Staes 


Hurricane 


We have been snowed in through 
January; up to four feet of snow 
has fallen in some places. Nothing like 
this has ever been experienced in this 
district, and there is going to be a ter- 
rible loss in sheep and cattle on the 
Arizona Strip. It has been almost im- 
possible to get supplies and feed to 
the sheep outfits. A few of them have 
not been reached yet (January 26). 

Great thanks is due the C. C. C. 
Camps and the Forest and Park Ser- 
ices for their help to the stockmen of 
this country. I do not know what we 
would have done without them. 

The weather has moderated some, 
which may save us, but we are stil 
snowed under. It has, of course, been 
necessary to feed more sheep than 
usual. Hay has cost us $13 a ton and 
$52 a ton is being paid for cotton cake. 

Some fine wools were contracted 
during the past month at 28 cents. 

About the usual number of ewes 
were bred to lamb this spring. 

Lack of sufficient number of trap: 
pers is permitting a large increase 0 
coyotes. 

I haven’t heard of any sheep outfits 
of this section being forced to liquidate 
Interest rates range from 61/ to 8 pet 
cent. 

W. H. Spendlove 
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LAMB COATS 


Lambs from Cold, Rain, Snow and 
atest Secenre the Original Mother Warmth— 
Make Them Thriftier and Grow Faster—Save 

Them from Chilling: By Using Our 


LAMB COATS 

\ for either range or shed lambing. 
eae durable canvas and lined with part- 
woo! blanket. Will last for many seasons and 
change your lamb losses into profits. — 
Easy to put on and take off. Made in assorted 
snes to fit the different sized lambs. 

Order Direct and Save Money. 

SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY PRICE: 
50 CENTS EACH, DELIVERED 


(. M. ALLEN, Miles City, Mont. 

















LIQUID 
Brands a Third 


Moré Sheep 


Western sheepmen say that a gallon of 
MINTRA will brand just about a third more 
sheep. MINTRA Liquid makes a clear brand 
that stays readable a full year. Never requires 


thickening. Made in five standard ae 
“a 
is . 
‘ postcard request will 


ing you the name of 
your nearest dealer or 
hous 3 
DISTRIBUTORS 
Ellis Paint Co Butte, Mont. 


Ware e. 
Arizona Wool Growers Ass'n. Phoeni i 
= , Ariz. 
e Lake Hardware Co._Salt Lake ( City, Utah 
Rohift ¢ 4 aten nCeie. ag ee lo, Idaho 
Tr an 
RadtordGrocery< Soemenaeaaige 
Roswell & Carlsbad,N.M, 


Minehart Traylor Co. 


2500 WALNUT ST DENVER 


WHOLESALE 


COLORADO 


Abnormally cold weather prevailed 
during the middle and latter part of 
the month. Western counties were un- 
der fairly deep snow much of the 
month. Eastern counties needed more 
moisture, particularly in the southeast- 
ern portion. There was ample feed and 
range grass for cattle over the south- 
eastern portion, though cold weather 
caused some suffering. Deep drifting 
snows over the western portion block- 
aded highways and isolated many 
bands of sheep. No important losses 
occurred however, and most livestock 
were reported doing fairly well. 


Durango 


Most owners are feeding quite heavi- 
ly (January 30) and the sheep are 
doing well. The weather is cold, but 
conditions are better this year than for 
several years past. About 85 per cent 
of the range herds are being fed, but 
this is not above normal for this time 
of year. From $6 to $8 is being paid 
for alfalfa hay in the stack, according 
to locality. 

I estimate 10 per cent more ewe 
lambs were kept in 1936 than in 1935. 
Breeding operations were about on the 
same scale as in the previous year. 

From 28 to 30 cents is the range of 
prices for both fine and crossbred wools 
(this is a one-price territory) con- 
tracted in January. All indications 
point to good clips of wool, with a light 
shrink and good staple. 

Only three small sheep outfits have 
been forced out of business. Most of 
the men are paying 8 per cent interest 
on their loans. 

Coyotes are worse than for several 
years. The local association does not 
seem to be cooperating with the Bio- 
logical Survey as in previous years and 
there is an apparent shortage of funds 
for the work of the Survey 

A. H. Long 


Collbran 


Weather conditions have been good 
during January, although there is less 
feed on the winter range and we have 
had more snow and colder weather than 


Marketing Western 
Wools Since 1921 


Pacific. 


Wool Growers 


734 N. W. 14th Ave. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 

Oregon - Washington - 
California - Nevada 
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Buy and Sell 
WOOL, MOHAIR and PELTS 


Consignments Solicited 


Our Specialty is Storing Wools 
In Transit 


UTAH WOOL 
SCOURING CO. 


203 Atlas Bldg. Was. 3140 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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GREENBAND HIDE AND 


FUR COMPANY 


Office and Warehouse Phone 861 
2263-69 Wall Ave. 

















ATTENTION! 


Ship or deliver your 


SHEEP PELTS 
HIDES - RAW FURS 


and 


WOOL 
to the 
Idaho Hide and 
Tallow Co. 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 


Highest market prices and a 
square deal always 


P. O. Box 757 Phone 314 

















IF YOU HAVE FOR SALE 
OR 
WANT TO PURCHASE 
RAMS, EWES, FAT OR 
FEEDER LAMBS 


Telephone or Write 


ATLAS OLYMPIA COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
P. O. Box 367 Oakdale, California 
Tel. 226F2 - 56F2 
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SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 
67 West Broadway Salt Lake City, Utah 
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: SALT LAKE 
} UNION STOCK YARDS 
North Salt Lake, Utah 


z 


Your Home Market for 
Livestock — Owned and 
Operated by Local Stock- 


men. 


Fat and Feeder Stock 


in good demand. 
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Will save 
you $75 per 
month in 
feed of 
horses, and 
yet give 
you the use 
of your 
truck for 
hauling 
lambs, feed, 
etc. 


Can be drawn by car or saddle horse. Has 

full sized bed, stove, cupboard, table, bins, 

drawers, large storage compartments, etc. 

100% weatherproof. Insulated steel top. 
Write for detalis and prices 


AHLANDER MANUFACTURING CO. 
476 So. University Ave. Provo, Utah 








a year ago. Most of the sheep in this 


section are put on feed as they come 
from fall pastures. What few bands are 
on winter range have had to have some 
supplemental feed, as oil cake or corn. 
Alfalfa hay in the stack is selling at 
$6 a ton. 

In this locality about the same num- 
ber of ewes have been bred as a year 
ago, and about the usual number of 
ewe lambs were held back by wool 
growers last fall for breeding purposes. 

All the wool in this immediate 
vicinity was contracted 60 days ago at 
35 cents a pound. 

There have been no forced liquida- 
tions that I have heard of. Sheepmen 
are paying 5 per cent for money bor- 
rowed through the Production Credit 
Association and 8 per cent for loans 
from the local banks. There does not 
seem to be any expansion of loans to 
stockmen from the banks—at least not 
to any pronounced extent. 

Coyotes seem to be more plentiful 
than a year ago; in fact, they are very 
numerous. Cheap furs have prevented 
many local trappers from working and 
lack of funds has kept local associa- 
tions from hiring trappers. 

Roe M. Lyons 


Monte Vista 

Our weather has been mild during 
December and very dry. The last few 
days (January 4) there has been a 
good snow in the hills and what little 
snow fell in our valley the last of the 
month has off-set the dryness some- 
what. We have no winter range here, 
most of the sheep wintering on hay or 
grain stubble fields. At the beginning 
of the season, alfalfa sold at $10, but 
now it can be bought for around $7 
and native hay can be had at $6. 

Compared to last year, my estima- 
tion is that about the same number of 
range ewes have been bred for 1937 
lambing. However, farm flocks have in- 
creased considerably. The ewe bands 
generally are of better ages than for 
the past two or three years. About the 
usual number of ewe lambs were held 
back last fall by sheepmen. 

Around 15,000 fleeces have been sold 
at 30 cents, but lately buyers are only 
inquiring for medium clips. 
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Very few sheep outfits have been 
sold out here, the government set-up 
saving the day. Most all range men are 
paying 5 and 6 per cent interest for bor- 
rowed money. The past year our regu- 
lar banks have again started to take on 
some ewe paper and, of course, are 
wanting feeder paper where the party 
has his own feed requirements. 

Government hunters have kept the 
coyotes down fairly well, although they 
are plentiful yet. With good pelts 
bringing around $9 each, we should see 
some decrease, as quite a few men here 
are making good wages trapping. 

Sid F. Klecker 


NEW MEXICO 


Temperatures were well below 
normal through the month, one or two 
weeks being severely cold. Precipita- 
tion was fairly frequent, but was most- 
ly very light, though locally some deep 
snows accumulated. Cattle showed 
some shrinkage as a general rule, and 
some light, scattered losses occurred 
among sheep, more especially over the 
northwestern portion; but as a rule, all 
animals have had ample feed and have 
held up in fairly good condition. The 
range is thin in the east however, and 
many livestock have not done so well. 


Galisteo 


Have had very good snows and feed 
conditions are good (January 27). 
Conditions, in fact, are about 90 per 
cent better than they have been in 
the past three years, and a much 
smaller number of range sheep are get- 
ting hay or grain. For alfalfa hay, $13 
a ton is the present price; prairie hay 
is about $14. a ton. 

There are about 10 per cent more 
bred ewes on hand here than a year 
ago and I think most of the sheepmen 
kept more of their ewe lambs last fall, 
about 10 per cent more, than in the 
previous year. 

Some fine wools were contracted dur- 
ing January at 34 cents. 

Local bankers seem to be willing t0 
loan more money to sheepmen than for 
several years. No outfits have beet 
forced to sell out. Money can be had 
at 6 per cent interest. 
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There have been no government men 
here the past year to poison or trap 
coyotes and they have made the most 


of it. Jose Ortiz y Pino 


Questa 


We have had cold and snowy weather 
during January, but the sheep are do- 
ing well (the 27th). While it is a lit- 
tle colder and there is more snow than 
we had a year ago, our sheep do better 
on sage brush with the snow. About the 
ysual number of range sheep are get- 
ting supplemental feed. 

The normal number of ewes for this 
section have been bred. 

No wool contracting has been done 


recently. Quillermo Rael 


Ledoux 


Winter conditions have been better 
here than for several years; no hay or 
grain has had to be fed yet (February 
4), Hay is selling around $10 a ton 
in the stack. 

This is a farming country and the 
flocks are small in size. We should 
have about the usual number of lambs 
this spring, as about the same number 
of ewes were bred as in previous years. 

Coyotes are less numerous; they 
seem to have left this section for wilder 
country. 

No wool has been contracted yet. 

J. R. Quintana 


ARIZONA 


The coldest weather in many years 
occurred, freezing green vegetation 
more or less badly over the south- 
western portion. Deep snows over the 
northern counties, together with the 
severely low temperatures, were hard 
on livestock, and a few losses occurred, 
particularly among range sheep. As a 
rule feed was plentiful, however, and 
livestock have done pretty well. 


Palo Verde 


The weather is cold and feed short 
(January 26). Hay is $12 a ton in 
the stack. 

There is a 15 per cent increase in 
the number of ewes bred to lamb as 


compared with that of a year ago. 

Wool contracting during January 
was on the basis of 37 cents for fine 
wools and 35 cents for crossbreds. 

I have not heard of any sheep outfit 
being forced to liquidate. Six per cent 
is the prevailing interest rate on bor- 
rowed money. 

Not as much control work has been 
done in this section recently and 
coyotes are more numerous. than 
formerly. 

E. R. Johnson 


Oracle 


Green feed is appearing on the lower 
ranges (January 7). Alfalfa hay in the 
stack can be bought at $15; for the 
most part, feed has been good on the 
winter range. 

No wool has been contracted yet. 

Sheepmen held back about the usual 
number of ewe lambs last fall for their 
breeding flocks and the ewes bred 
about equal in number the bands of a 
year ago. 

The Biological Survey has done a 
wonderful work here in coyote control; 
very little trouble with them any more. 


Jamieson Brothers 


WESTERN TEXAS 


The entire month was unusually 
cold, the only mild period lasting but 
a few days. Precipitation was decidedly 
deficient, though January moisture sup- 
plies are never very dependable, and 
are less important than autumn and 
spring precipitation. The livestock re- 
maining in this region have had fair 
feed supplies, and the principal suffer- 
ing was due to cold weather. No im- 
portant losses were reported. 


Kerrville 


Weather is cold and rainy, but there 
is plenty of feed (January 28). There 
has really been too much moisture 
here; too wet for goats and sheep, and 
the grass is rotting in the low lands. 
A larger number of sheep have been 
fed this year than last winter. 
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PAINTS 
they last 


FULLER 


Sheep Marking 


Mixture 


Stays Longer and Scours 
Perfectly 


Fuller Sheep Marking Mixture will 
adhere to the wool in all kinds of wea- 
ther. And its composition is such that 
it can be entirely removed from the 
wool in the first washing process after 
shearing. 


We also carry complete stocks of 


PURE LINSEED OIL 
LAMP BLACK 
DRY COLORS 

FULLER SHEEP DIP 





See your local FULLER Dealer 


W. P. Fuller & Co. 


Salt Lake City and Ogden, Utah 
PAINT and GLASS 
for EVERY PURPOSE 
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Letterheads 


For National Wool Growers Associ- 
ation Members 


With the Official Association Emblem 
watermarked in the paper. 


Write for Samples and Prices 


PARAGON PRINTING COMPANY 
122 W. 2nd South Salt Lake City, Utah 























MR. SHEEPMAN 
VUCUUNUOEOOUUOOOEOODOOUEOOOGUAUOOOOOEEOORORODEOOUUE 


There is no way of estimating in dol- 
lars the number of sheep and lambs 
that have been saved and protected 
from bad weather and wild animals in 
the past eight years all over the sheep- 
raising states by sheepmen who have 
used 


GIBB’S LAMB HEAT- 
ERS AND WILD ANI- 
MAL SCARAWAYS 


Gibbs’ Wild Animal Scaraway 
Reports each year from satisfied users 
prove they are of inestimable value. 
With better prices for wool and lambs 
for 1937, you, too, should be prepared 
to increase your profits. 

The Heaters and Scaraways are simple 
and economical to operate and there 
is nothing to get out of order. 
Remember your investment is small 
compared to the amount of time, labor 
and money they save you. 

Be Prepared! Have Gibbs’ Lamb Heat- 
ers and Wild Animal Scaraways in 
camp and ready for business when 
lambing starts. 

If, after using either the Heaters or 
Searaways through one lambing sea- 
son, you are not entirely satisfied, we 
will gladly refund your money. 


Don’t Wait! Write Now, asking 
for Prices and Particulars. 


Patented, Made and Sold by 


JUDSON E. GIBBS 


ROCK RIVER, WYOMING 








A larger number of ewes have been 
bred to lamb this season than last. No 
wool has been contracted in this coun- 
try as yet. 

Eight per cent is the prevailing in- 
terest rate on loans made to sheepmen. 
There has been an increased disposi- 
tion on the part of local bankers to 
make loans to sheepmen; so far as I 
know, there have been no forced 
liquidations. 

Harper Rawlings 


Millersview 


Exceptionally favorable conditions 
were registered for December and early 
January, the best we have had for some 
years. However, we will need rain in 
February or it will be necessary to do 
some feeding. 

Slightly more ewes are bred to lamb 
this season than last year. The average 
age of our ewes has also increased; 
that is, we have a larger number of 
aged ewes than normal. I think a few 
more lambs were kept last fall for 
breeding purposes. 

From 30 to 36 cents was the price 
range on wools contracted during 
December. No distinction was made as 
to grades; the size of the clips and the 
care given them by the growers are the 
only distinguishing points. Our great- 
est need is to increase the length of 
staple. Good reputable breeders need 
encouragement and protection from in- 
ferior rams being placed on the market. 

Sheepmen are paying 5 to 8 per 
cent interest on their loans. No liquida- 
tions as yet, and there seems to be in- 
creasing interest in sheep loans on the 
part of the regular bankers. 

We are not bothered with coyotes, 
but foxes, and they have increased in 
numbers due to the protection given on 
account of their fur. 

Hiram Price 


Fort Stockton 


Weather and feed conditions have 
been fair this winter (January 5). 

Not so many ewes have been bred 
as a year ago. They are of mixed ages, 
of course, but have a large yearling 
end. We also kept more than the usual 
number of ewe lambs last fall for 
breeding purposes. 


The National Wool Grower 


Wool contracts during December 
were on a 3414 to 35-cent basis for fine 
wools. 

There has been some forced liquida- 
tion, but only a very small per cent. 
Banks are loaning more money to 
sheepmen, but charging 8 per cent for 


It. 
V. L. Porter 


Spofford 


I have never seen weather and range 
conditions any better anywhere before. 
The weather has been more nearly 
normal, there has been more grass, and 
the stock is wintering in fine shape 
(February 1). We feed very little hay 
or grain here, although a small number 
of sheep are given cake. 

Our breeding bands are about the 
same size as they were a year ago, 
Practically all the ewe lambs were held 
back last fall by sheepmen for their 
flocks. 

From 30 to 35 cents is the price 
range on wool contracts made here 
during January. 

A few years ago some outfits were 
forced out of business, but with im- 
proved conditions now no liquidation 
is going on. I have heard that the 
banks are increasing their loans to 
sheepmen to a very large extent. They 
charge 8 per cent interest and the loan 
companies, 5 per cent. 

Government and local trappers, bet- 
ter fences and a general fight on the 
part of all ranchers have just about 
solved our coyote problem. They give 
us very little trouble now. 

G. W. Raney 


Bandera 


December weather was good. Al 
present (January 7) there is plenty 
of long grass, some winter grasses are 
coming up, and quite a bit of grazirlg 
is afforded from oats and wheat. No 
alfalfa is grown here or fed to any & 
tent. Feed comes principally from wit- 
ter grazing of oats and wheat. Cane, 
hegari and some silage are also used. 

No ewe lambs are sold here, but 
are kept to stock the farms. The ew 
bands of this section are of all ages, 
but the old ewes are usually sold to the 
smaller stock-farmers who keep thet 
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for breeding until they die. We have 
about the same number of fall lambs 
as in 1935. 

We do not contract wool to any ex- 
tent. We have a cooperative warehouse 
and sell our wool as it is shorn and 
the bids are good. 

There are no large operators here 
and the outfits are individually owned 
and controlled. The banks have taken 
care of the stockmen in this county all 
through the depression and have been 
very considerate. They charge 8 per 
cent interest on their loans. Very few 
loans go through the Production Credit 
Association. 

Coyotes have almost disappeared 
from our county. 

Anton Pyka 





Lambing in Ohio 

UR lambs drop late for this sec- 

tion. We want them to begin com- 
ing April 1. Nearly all lambs come in 
March, occasionally in February. 
Farmers aim to give their lambs an 
early start against parasites and short 
summer pasture. In former years we 
always had March lambs, early March. 

We want them to come in the barn 
because there the ewes are “in hand” 
and we can give individual attention. 
In one way it would be better to have 
earlier lambs so they would be big 
enough to eat more grass when it first 
starts. Under our scheme the grass goes 
ahead of the flock when it is at its best. 
However, we get away from many of 
the hazards of close confinement— 
bowel trouble, “lamb cholera,” robbing, 
several brands of infection, sore eyes, 
etc, 

We used to iodine navels the next 
day and did not bother to clip them. 
Now we clip them at once and treat 
the stub as soon as we find the lamb. 
We attend the flock around every two 
hours all night. A close pick-up like 
this avoids much disowning of lambs 
—our drop running up to 175 per cent 
most years. We dock later than we 
used to, so it can be done on a bright 
day after the stuff goes to the field in 
the daytime. We aim to bed freely and 
keep the flock away from the barn as 


much as we can when the lambs have 
these wounds. If we have a ewe with 
a hoof sore we cut her out or bandage 
her foot past any possibility of shed- 
ding pus. I “kinda” believe that so- 
called “stiff lamb disease” is a contact 
infection. 

We make a separate band of 
dropped lambs at the lightest part of 
the barn. “Inturned” eyelids is a moot 
question, but light has simplified it for 
us. Cauterizing just back of the lid 
with a hot No. 9 wire is effective 
surgery. Vigorous rubbing back with 
the thumb is our main dope. 

We stock a keg of bicarbonate of 
soda and mix it up to half-and-half 
with bag salt for the ewes during lamb- 
ing and just wouldn’t do without it for 
barn lambing under changeable weather 
conditions. We never fool with creeps 
for young lambs. 

We shear the ewes a week before 
they start to drop. The barn must be 
warm enough, of course. We never 
“tag” ewes. Lambing out a band of 
clipped ewes is heaven compared with 
ewes in the wool. Ticks have disap- 
peared from our flock in recent years— 
early shearing helps, but the starlings 
are doubtless mostly responsible. 

Our ewes are all home-raised and 
we run in ewe lambs each fall to the 
number of one sixth of our’ breeding 
flock to replace culls and mortalities. 
Breeding of our ewes is around half- 
blood, either Leicester, Lincoln or Cots- 
wold or Merino stock. Our ewe lambs 
drop the first year. When the lambs 
are dry both ewe and lamb get a brand 
and after that there is no straying or 
getting lost. Instead of a nursing bot- 
tle we put crosses on the backs of the 
extra-heavy milkers and use them for 
“heavy duty” nurses. 

Our grazing land that grows too 
fast in the spring is now clipped and 
made into hay early, extra early—it 
makes good hay. We capsule the whole 
flock, young and old, the first week 
in June to hit the early pick-up of 
worm cysts that went through the win- 
ter range. This is all a lot of work, 
365 days work, for not so very much 
money in the end. 


Delaware, O. G. P. Williams 








New Roads To 
Pelt Profits 


For 
WESTERN 
SHEEPMEN 
e 


A Wool Pullery is a vital artery 

in your pelt profits. 

Find out WHY and HOW by 

sending immediately for— 
Our large, impressive, il- 
lustrated folder 
complete operations of a 


showing 


modern wool pullery. It’s 
FREE! 


a 


THE ELLIOTT WOOL PULL- 
ERY, LTD. provides a_ better 
market, better prices and quick- 
er service. Write for the evi- 
dence. 

For further convincing evidence, pay us a 


visit and SEE a real wool pullery 
in actual operation. 





The Elliott Wool 
Pullery, Ltd. 
Warehouse: 40 North 3rd West 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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JOHN K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET FARM 


Our Improved 
Rambouillets 


sae 


“DUKE” 
Undefeated Champion 


Will Always Increase 
Your Flocks and 
Profits. 


Our rams and ewes are out- 
standing. They are large, smooth, 
blocky, and have a fine long 
staple fleece—the kind we all 
are striving for. 








Stud Rams, Range Rams, and Ewes, Single or Car Lots 
Prices That Will Suit the Purchaser 


JOHN K. MADSEN 


MT. PLEASANT, UTAH PHONE 174 

















BOOTS<¢ SADDLES 


UY direct and ’ 
B mreries 5 oots. Comfocts ie 
es ¢ 60 years exper- 


= Be sure to get our 
Si ayo PR 
WESTERN SADDLE MFG. CO. 
1651 Larimer St. Deaver, Cole. 


CU LAWAY VilLw A ! 

- REINFORCED RIB* 
EAR Four Sizes: LAMB. SHEEP 
Ep HOG & CATTLE 


Yul * 4% . 
NO So, SALT LAKE CiTy, UTA 

















Attention Live Stock Raisers 
and Fur Trappers 


The Colorado Animal By-Products Company 
ARE ALWAYS IN THE MARKET AND PAY 
HIGHEST MARKET PRICES FOR YOUR 
SHEEP PELTS — HIDES — RAW 
FURS and WOOL 


Ship or deliver to nearest plant where you will always 
get a square deal. 


DENVER -OGDEN - SALT LAKE CITY 
HEBER CITY - LOGAN - SPANISH FORK 
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The Lamb Markets 
in January 
(Continued from page 52) 


$9.50. Feeders, however, continued to 
watch with interest for any offerings 
that might meet their needs. 

Trading in ewes was active through- 
out January. Rates advanced $1.25@ 
1.50, top reaching $5.85 for a new high 
since last May. At the finish, best kinds 
were bringing $5.50. Receipts were 
more plentiful than usual, but never 
burdensome, most of the offerings com- 
ing out of feed lots in excellent con- 
dition. 

Total receipts for the month were 
the lightest of any January since 1903, 
amounting to approximately 108,000 
head against 136,100 last year, and 
115,200, the previous low for the 
month, which came in 1935. 


Lester H. Hartwig 


Denver 


AT lambs closed the month of 

January 50 to 75 cents higher while 
feeder lambs advanced 75 cents to $1 
or more. Ewes were 75 cents to $1 
higher at the close of the month. 

Receipts total 188,422 head against 
124,645 head during December and 
141,573 head in January a year ago. 

Early in January, northern Colorado 
fat lambs sold at $9.85 while at the 
close of the month they were bringing 
around $10.35. Western Slope and San 
Luis Valley, Colorado, lambs were sell- 
ing on a flat basis around $9.75 to 
$10.10. Choice fat lambs again reached 
$10.50 FPR early in February. 

During the third week of January, 
which was stock show week, fed lambs 
reached $10.50 FPR with the week's 
bulk going from $10 to $10.50. During 
this week a number of Idaho and Utah 
lambs sold from $9.50 to $10, with a 
few reaching $10.25. Late in the month 
there was a slight decline with best 
lambs selling at $10.10 FPR. 

Odd feeder lambs sold during the 
month went mostly from $9 to $9.50, 
with fleshy lambs up to $9.75. Plain 
trucked-in feeders sold down to $8. 

Good ewes sold early in January a 
$4.50 to $5.25. Late in the month 
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W. S. HANSEN 
Breeder of 
Registered Rambouillet Sheep 


COLLINSTON, UTAH 











Our Undefeated Grand Champion Ewe 














LAMBING GROUND FOR 
SALE 


2500 Acres 


Stream Runs through Center. 
Carries 1300. Ewes for 
Lambing Season. 


With or Without Forest Permit. 


W. D. CANDLAND & SONS 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 











MERINO SHEEP 


Excel all breeds in wool production 
and hardiness 
Write fer Booklet and List of Breeders 
THE AMERICAN AND DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS’N. 
GOWDY WILLIAMSON, Secretary 
XENIA, OHIO 











THEY MUST BE SHROPSHIRES 


If you want Even-Weight 
Market-Toppers 


In Your Lamb Crop 


Let us assist you in buying or selling 
at no extra cost to you 


The Farmer’s Dual-Purpose Sheep 
AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE 
REGISTRY ASS'N. 


P. A. Anderson, Pres., J. M. Wade, Sec’y-Treas 
LAFAYETTE, IND. 
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CORRIEDALES 
Corriedale is a breed made to order for the 


is adaptable to all conditions 
greater profits, breed Corri 1 
and Yet ar ledales. Write us fot 
NATIONAL CORRIEDALE SHEEP ASSN. 
u ure Bred Live Stock Record Bldg. 
mion Stock Yards Chicago, 


The 
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choice ewes went from $4.75 to $5.60, 
while during show week a top of $5.75 
FPR was reached. 

Colorado was the largest shipper to 
Denver in January, consigning 87,000 
sheep and lambs here. Idaho was next 
with 52,000, Utah third with 35,000, 
and a total of 14,000 head came from 
Wyoming, Texas and Oregon. Idaho 
consigned over four times as many 
sheep and lambs to Denver in January 
this year as a year ago. Utah had 
twice as many here and material in- 
creases were noted from other states. 

Included in Denver January receipts 
were over 9,000 head trucked in from 
various Colorado points with many 
truck lots from Wyoming, Nebraska 


and Kansas. W.N. Fulton 


Kansas City 


ANUARY was a $10 month for 
lambs. On only two days was less 
than even money paid and on two days 
the top was $10. The other days re- 
corded tops of $10.25 to $10.65, with a 
closing top of $10.40, a net gain of 
90 cents over the December close. The 
high points of the month at $10.65 came 
on the 21st, 25th and 26th. On four- 
teen days best lambs brought $10.35 
and above and on most other days 
$10.25 was paid and $10.25 to $10.50 
took the bulk of the good to choice 
western lambs. January made the 
highest average since June and, except 
for the $10.85 paid last year, the Janu- 
ary top was the highest for the first 
month in any year since 1930. The 
extreme top for the year 1936 was 
$12.65, paid for new crop lambs in 
April. The top, thus far, for the present 
crop of winter fed lambs rests at 
$10.65. 
In view of the fact that January made 
a $1 higher average than December, 
the trade is inclined to be optimistic 
about the February market. The move- 
ment of corn-belt fed lambs has been 
liberal since late November. January 


snows and sleet, which covered most 
of the wheat fields of Kansas and Ok- 
lahoma, forced a clean-up of wheat- 
field lambs and now Colorado and 
western states have the bulk of unmar- 








©Ohe 
HOTEL UTAH 


Salt Lake City 


Seasoned travelers appreciate 

the reasonable prices, the 

cordial hospitality and up-to- 

date appointments of this 
*” , distinguished hotel. 


——@ 


Rooms without bath.§............. $2.00 per day 
. Rooms with bath, 3.0.3.0. 2.0... 2.50 and up 











KING BROS. CO. 


Breeders of 


RAMBOUILLET AND 
CORRIEDALE SHEEP 


Laramie, Wyoming 


Yearling Rambouillet Ewe—Champion at Port- 
land International. Weight 233 pounds. Sired 
by Briggs 2081, purchased by us at the 
National Ram Sale. 


Two-year-old Corriedale Ram—Champion at 

Portland International and Denver Stock Show. 

Weight 311 pounds. King Bros. Ce. 2770, 
sired by imported Guthrie C.-28-8, 


We Offer 
For the Season’s Trade 


2000 RAMBOUILLET AND 
CORRIEDALE RAMS 


Also Ewes of Both Breeds 
SOLD SINGLY OR IN CAR LOTS 






























Union Stock Yards 


SUFFOLKS 
A very 
Excellent for cross-breeding. 


NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP ASSOCIATION 
Pure Bred Live Stock Records Bldg. 


hardy, prolific breed. The ewes are 
heavy pan ns and the lambs grow very rapidly, 
being easy feeders. 
For literature and list of breeders near you, write 


Chicago, IIl. 
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HAMPSHIRES. 


The Hardy, Husky, Handsome 
Sheep. Raise Them for Mut- 
ton and Profit. - Market © 
Lambs in 100 Days. 


For hardiness of constitution, 
strength and vigor of lambs, quick 
development and fitness for market, 
the Hampshire stands at the top. 

Illustrated booklet and _ breeders’ 
list on request. 


WRITE 
American Hampshire Sheep 


Association 


72 WOODLAND AVE. DETROIT, MICH. 
Helen Tyler Belote, Secretary 


Frank Brown, President 
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THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


MERITS OF SUFFOLK SHEEP 


Early maturity, hardiness, lean meat, and 
fecundity. Suffolk rams are excellent for 
crossing. Produce high quality market lambs 
at early age. 


President—Floyd T. Fox, Silverton, Oregon 
Vice-President—George Spencer, Payson, Utah 
Vice-President—S. S. Brown, Moscow, Idaho 


Secretary-Treasurer—C. W. Hickman, Moscow, 
Idaho 


Directors — R. Thomas, Duchesne, Utah; 
George B. Mann, Woods Cross, Utah; 
S. P. Neilson, Nephi, Utah. 


For History of the Breed, List of Members, 
Pedigree Blanks, Etc., Address the Secretary. 














































American Corriedale Assn. 


The best breed for combined lamb 
and wool production. 

Association organized in 1915. Membership 
fee $10. Registration fee 50 cents. 
President, Herbert T. Blood, Denver, Colo. ; 
Vice President, L. L. Crane, Santa Rosa, 
Calif.; Director, J. H. King, Laramie, Wyo. ; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Fredrick S. Hultz, 1007 

Sheridan St., Laramie, Wyoming. 


Advisory 


: iicneihsutecmbiieciale Morgantown, W. Va. 
...College Station, Tex. 
-Fort Collins, Colorado 









R. W. Phillips. ..MeMinnville, Oregon 
o— Smith Dubois, Idaho 

H. D. Mitchell............... Cimarron, New Mexico 
Howard Miller... ....-Kenesaw, Nebraska 
Carl A. Henkel... ieacctuad Mason City, Iowa 





EES: Barrington, Illinois 
A. C. Gould...............Estelline, South Dakota 
For Booklet Address the Secretary 











keted lambs and their total number is 
less than a year ago. Thus, from a 
supply situation, it looks as if Febru- 
ary offerings will be less than the 
January supply, which in itself is a 
bullish feature for the market. 

For the past ten years, honors as 
to high prices have been about evenly 
Givided between January and Febru- 
ary. Last year the February market 


- was lower than the January market, 


but February supplied more fat cat- 
tle, lambs and hogs than January. From 


all indications February this year will 


be short on all three classes. The 
United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics estimated that on January 
1, there were 23 per cent fewer cattle 
and about 6 per cent fewer lambs on 
feed in the central states than a year 
earlier. In relation to the supplies on 
feed, January marketings were heavy, 
thus indicating decreased runs for the 
next sixty days. 

Wool is a very strong factor in the 
sheep market. Demand is in good 
volume with quotations inclined to 
show a rising tendency. Prospects are 
that this year’s clip will move at higher 
prices than last year’s. Our most stable 
markets for fat sheep and lambs come 
during periods when wool prices are 
high enough to carry a substantial 
share of the live-weight cost instead of 
throwing the entire cost burden on 
meat. 

It is also anticipated that the Nation- 
Wide Mid-Winter Lamb Sale supported 
by chain and independent stores, pack- 
ers, lamb feeders and raisers to secure 
larger outlet for dressed lamb and mut- 
ton will have a beneficial result. Due 
to the fact that per capita consumption 
of ovine meat is so much less than 
that of beef or pork, there is a cor- 
responding possibility of increasing 
outlet for dressed lamb in larger per- 
centages than beef and pork. 

With the exception of a few short 
periods, strong to heavy-weight lambs, 
during the past sixty days, have not 
met any price discrimination. In years 
of short feed crops, weight seems to 
be an attractive feature, but the trade 
now is absorbing a much heavier lamb 
than it was presented with ten to fif- 
teen years ago. A considerable portion 
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The 
American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders’ 
Association 


(Incorporated in 1919 under laws 
of Ohio) 
Organized in 1889 


Over 350,000 Rambouillets Now 


on Record 
Membership Fee $10.00 


American Rambouillets are dual 
purpose sheep, producing an ex- 
cellent quality of both wool and 
mutton. 


In addition to playing a most 
important part in the sheep indus- 
try of the United States, they 
have been exported to nearly 
every country in the world. 


e 
President— 


W. D. Candland, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 


Vice-President— 


J. B. Webb, Route 6, Box 322, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


Secretary-Treasurer— 


Mrs. Dwight Lincoln, Marysville, 
Ohio 
e 
Directors 
a ee Arlington, Ohio 
Frank L. Hall................ Crawford, Nebr. 
J. W. Owemen.nieces-+- Ozona, Texas 
W...S... Haneen............-. Collinston, Utah 
Joseph H. King................ Laramie, Wy®. 
Frank Bullard............ Woodland, Calif. 


For history of the breed, list of 
members, rules, pedigree blanks, et» 
address the Secretary. 


The National Wool Grower 
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of the weight is accounted for in the 
production of larger type lambs. The 
Englishman likes his fat lamb, live 
weight, to be above 120 pounds. 
Though carcass size in the United 
States is tending upward, the American 
trade is inclined to insist on less than 
95-pound averages. 

One lot of new crop lambs from 
Kansas, weighing 78 pounds, brought 
$11 a hundred pounds, the middle of 
January. These, of course, were fall 
lambs, but they made a new early date 
for marketing in this section and to 
sme degree indicate that lambing 
dates are being set forward in central 
sections much the same as they have 
been moved up in Arizona and Cali- 
fornia areas. 

Outside of ewes the sheep supply 
was limited. Ewes arrived in fairly 
good volume. The market rose more 
than $1.50 in the first two weeks in 
January and then eased off about 50 
cents to close with a net advance of 
$1. Late in December best ewes 
brought $4.50. At the high point in 
January $6 was recorded, and on the 
close $5.50 was the prevailing top. 
Wool was a big factor in ewe prices. 
A few bunches of short-fed yearlings 
brought $8 to $9 and two and three- 
year-old wethers moved at $5.50 to 
$6.50. It looks as if the supply of fat 
ewes has been cleaned up closely, ex- 
cept some that were late going on feed. 
There is a ready demand for any and 
all breeding ewes offered, in fact it is 
hard to get good young ewes. There 
seems to be practically no liquidation 
of breeding flocks in any sections. 

Total receipts in January were 164,- 
020, compared with 107,000 in the first 
month last year. This was an increase 
of 57,020, or 53 per cent. The arrivals 
came from Missouri, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Texas, New Mexico, Colorado, 
Utah, Idaho, Wyoming and Nebraska. 
Nearby territory contributed decreased 
supplies, but Utah, Colorado, New 
Mexico and Wyoming made up the j in- 
creases. January movements substan- 
lated the government estimate that 
there were fewer lambs on feed in 
the eastern plains states and more on 
feed in western sections. 

C. M. Pipkin 
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COMMERCIAL 


CAMP WAGONS AND TENTS 
Ahlander Mfg. Co., Provo, Utah 


EAR TAGS, BRANDS, ETC. 

C. M. Allen, Miles’ City, Mont. 
W. P. Fuller & Co., Salt Lake City and 

Ogden, Utah (Paints) 
J. E. Gibbs, Rock River, Wyo. (Lamb Heaters 

and Wild Animal Scaraways) 
Intermountain Stamp Works, Salt Lake City, Utah 60 
Minehart Traylor Co., 2500 Walnut St., 

Denver, Colo. 
Salt Lake Stamp Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 


HIDES AND FUR 


Colorado Animal By-Products Co., Salt Lake City bo 
Greenband Hide & Fur Co., Ogden, Utah 
Idaho Hide & Tallow Co., Twin Falls, Idaho 


LAND 
W. D. Candland & Sons, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Atlas Olympia Co., Oakdale, Calif 
Beneficial Life Insurance Co., Salt Lake City 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Paragon Printing Co., Salt Lake City, Utah..........57 
Salt Lake Engraving Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 59 


PACKERS 














Swift & Co 





SADDLES AND HARNESS 


Western Saddle Mfg. Co., 1651 Larimer St., 
Denver, Colorade ....... 


SHEARING MACHINERY 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Co. (Western Office, 
224 S. W. Temple, Salt Lake City) 


STOCK YARDS 


Chicago Union Stock Yards 
Denver Union Stock Yards 
Kansas City Stock Yards 
Omaha Union Stock Yards. 
Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 


WwooL 


Colorado Animal By-Products Co., Salt Lake City 60 
The Elliott Wool Pullery, Ltd., 

oe | ee aneeenni 59 
Greenband Hide & Fur Co., Ogden, E 
Idaho Hide & Tallow Co., Twin Falls, Idah 
Pacific Wool Growers, Portland, Oregon 
Utah Wool Scouring Co., 203 Atlas Bldg., 

Salt Lake City, Utah 


SHEEP 


W. S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah....................0........... . 
King Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyo 
J. K. Madsen, Mt. Pleasant, Utah............................. ‘ 


BREED ASSOCIATIONS 


American and Delaine Merino, Xenia, Ohio................ 
American Corriedale, Laramie, 
American Hampshire, Detroit, 
American Rambouillet, Marysville, 
American Shropshire, Lafayette, Indiana.... 
American Suffolk, Moscow, Idaho 
National Corriedale, Union Stock Yard: 
Chicago 
National. Suffolk, Union Stock Yards, 








Chicago... 





SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Horlacher & Hammond’s Sheep..$2.00 
Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep 

and Wool 
Sampson’s Range and 

Pasture Management 

Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry 

on Range and Pasture 
Sampson’s Native American 

Forage Plants 
Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding 
Gilfillan’s Sheep 


For Sale By 


National Wool Growers Assn. 


“509 McCornick Building 
Salt Lake City, U 














Bounty Favored in 
Coyote Control 


N regards to the coyote question, I 

wish to state that I have been 
handling and running sheep for the 
past 25 years and at no time have I 
ever seen coyotes so destructive as 
they have been the past year. Some 
years ago we had a state bounty law 
here, and while that was in force the 
coyote was just about killed off; in 
fact, they were so well killed off that 
damage from them was practically 
nothing. Since the bounty was taken 
off they have been increasing every 
year till they do a lot of damage. 

The cheapest, and the only way to 
fight them successfully, is through a 
bounty law, and it should be a federal 
law. 

Government trappers get coyotes, of 
course, but they do not get enough to 
help any and the cost is three to five 
times what a bounty would cost, and a 
bounty law will bring results right now. 

Most private trappers will not kill 
a coyote unless the pelt is good and if 
they are only trapped for a short 
time in the fall, the coyote has too good 
a chance to increase. The government 
trappers trap all the year round, but 
they are too few and each man does 
not get enough coyotes to do much 
good. 

If the same money which is being 
paid the government trappers were put 
into a bounty fund, we would get about 
five times as many coyotes, as a bounty 
law induces men to catch coyotes at 
all times of the year, male and females 
alike, and they also get lots of pups 
and that is what counts. 


I was in the sheep business before 
we had a bounty, was in during the 
bounty and am in the business now, 
and the only time we had any rest from 
the coyotes was while the bounty law 
was in existence. 

I estimate that the coyote causes me 
a loss of $1500 to $2000 a year. I 
would like to see the bounty come back 
and get rid of these killers. 

Roberts, Oregon 5 oe Pausch 
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MILES MAKE A DIFFERENCE 
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Over a period of years, Swift & Company’s net profits from 
all sources have averaged only a fraction of a cent per pound. 


ORE than two-thirds of the beef cattle, 
hogs, and sheep of the United States is 
produced west of the Mississippi River. On 
the other hand, more than two-thirds of the 
meat from these animals is consumed east of it. 
This means that the products handled by 
Swift & Company must on the average be 
transported between 750 and 1,000 miles—the 
distance from producer to consumer. 
Contrast this with the distance products are 
transported in most European countries. 
Denmark, for example, is only 200 miles from 
north to south, which is the long way. From 
the center of Denmark to London, England, 
is about 400 miles. Products between these 
two countries are moved largely by boat, 
which is a cheap form of transportation. With 
these shorter distances and cheaper but 
slower transportation methods, it is no won- 
der that their transportation costs are less. 
Notwithstanding this, the efficiency in the 


packing business of the United States enables 
it to return to producers from 75 to 85¢ out of 
every average dollar that it receives for its 
meats and by-products. During 1936, the 
money that Swift & Company received for its 
meats, butter, eggs, poultry, cheese, hides, 
glands, sheepskins, and dozens of other prod- 
ucts and by-products was paid out as follows: 


76.0 cents went to producers of livestock and other agri- 
cultural products 


10.6 “ went for Labor (including wages and salaries) 
3.4 “ went for Transportation 
-2 “ went for Interest 
4.1 “ went for Supplies 


4.2 “ went for Rents, Taxes, Refrigeration, Insurance, 
Pensions, Traveling, Telephone, Telegraph, Sta- 
tionery, Depreciation and other expense items 
Balance remaining with Swift & Company: 

1.5 “ Net Earnings 


100 cents 


Swift & Company 


In daily touch with every meat, dairy and poultry. consuming city, town, and hamlet in the United States 





